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Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Extracts from his Journals and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. In 

"'2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tue “ editor” of these volumes has done his 

work well. The extracts he gives from letters 

and journals are many, but not superabundant ; 
and the story he tells, if here and there hardly 
full enough, leaving too much for the reader 
to trace out for himself, is graphic. The book 
as a whole gives just that insight into the 
poet’s habits and character which is wanted, 
and is a good example of what narrative 
biography should be. - Critical biography may 
be work of a higher order—Carlyle, at least, 
made it so; but it is hardly true that it needs 
greater tact and discrimination. In any event, 
critical biography must not be looked for 
from a man’s brother. In the present case, 
with materials at his command and ability 
to use them, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow has 
supplied a more immediate need. Only one 
serious complaint has to be made—the index 
is bad. A biography without an index is 

objectionable, but no index is better than a 

bad one. 

That the book will be widely read goes 
without saying. Its price is the only obstacle. 
If some enterprising publisher will bring out 
an edition at 3s. 6d., it will sell by tens of 
thousands, for there scarcely ever was a poet 
more widely known and universally loved 
than this one. It is true he did not satisfy 
the professional critics. They found his metres 
not always beyond censure, and his metaphors 
somewhat mixed ; and some even regarded him 
as @ mere expounder of truisms—a sort of 
American Tupper. But the common people 
have always heard him gladly. His ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life,” specially censured by the critics, 
has been the delight of non-critical men and 
women. The ideas it presents may be com- 
monplace; but, as the biographer remarks, 
‘it has been well said that it is this poem 
that has made them so.”” Moreover, even com- 
monplace truths need sometimes to be repeated, 
not because people do not know them, but 
because they do not realise them. Though 
the function of the poet is certainly not 
merely to preach, manele is a theme as 
befitting as bloody war or unholy passion. 
Of the power of this particular poem we have 


some striking instances. When it was pub- 
lished, 


** young men read it with delight; their hearts 
were stirred by it as by a bugle summons. It 
roused them to high resolve, and wakened 
them to a new sense of the meaning and worth 
of life. They did not == ask critically 
whether or not it the line which tes 
poetry from ing, or whether its didactic 
merit was a poetic defect. It was enough that 
it inspired them and enlarged their lives.” 





The following incident, which occurred 
during the Franco-German war, is related by 
Gen. Meredith Reid : 

‘* In the midst of the siege of Paris, a venerable 
man presented himself to me, bowed with grief. 
He said, ‘I am Monsieur R., Procureur-General 
of the Cour de Cassation. I have just learned 
that my son has been arrested by the German 
authorities at Versailles on an entirely un- 
founded charge. He is to be sent to a German 
fortress, and may be condemned to death. I 
am here alone and helpless. I feel that my 
mind will give way if I cannot find occupation. 
Can you tell me of some English book which 
I can translate into French?’ I promised to 
do so, and he left me. Within an hour or two, 
however, I received a line from him saying that 
he had found what he required. A few days 
afterwards he came again to see me, but now 
erect, his face bright with hope, his voice clear 
and strong. He said, ‘I have been translating 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,”” and Iam a new 
man. I feel that my mind is saved, and that 
faith and hope have taken the place of despair. 
I owe it all to Longfellow.’ ” 

If necessary we will revise our terms, and say 
Longfellow was a preacher, not a poet. His 
service to mankind cannot be discredited, and 
he himself does not appear to have laid any 
special stress on the title poet. Verse was a 
more natural mode of expression with him 
than prose; and this being so, when he gaid 
some good things in verse, it is not strange 
that other people classed him among the 
poets. After all, it seems odd to put him out 
of the class of poets; and if Carlyle’s defini- 
tion of poetry as ‘‘ musical thought” still 
holds, and I think it does, I do not see how 
we can. 

The secret of Longfellow’s influence is that 
what he wrote was heartfelt. His verses 
were the form in which his aspirations and 
emotions naturally found vent. Therefore 
they were human and alive. The question 
has been asked, who was the psalmist to 
whom ‘‘the heart of the young man” spoke. 
It is answered now. The author himself was 
the psalmist. ‘It was the young man’s 
better heart answering and refuting his own 
mood of despondency.” He kept this poem 
for some time in MS., because, as he said 
afterwards, he was unwilling to show it to 
anyone, ‘it being a voice from my inmost 
heart at a time when I was rallying from 
depression.” In like manner the grief ex- 
pressed in such pieces as ‘‘ Footsteps of 
Angels’ and ‘‘ Resignation,’ and the aspira- 
tion expressed in such others as ‘‘ Excelsior” 
and ‘The Village Blacksmith,” are grief and 
aspiration not imagined, but felt. The first- 
named enshrined the memory of his first wife 
and of George W. Pierce, his brother-in-law, 
and the dearest friend of his early manhood ; 
and the second that of his little daughter 
Fanny, who died in infancy. Everyone who 
knew what grief and aspiration were gladly 
welcomed one who gave them fitting ex- 
pression. 

The vigorous and healthy aspiration and 
transparent truthfulness which were the 
essence of Longfellow’s teaching were also 
the motive power of his life. The exhibi- 


tion of his personality simply confirms and 
strengthens the impression made by his 
verses, only in these his overflowing sense of 
humour is not adequately represented. For 
Longfellow, so far from being a dreamy 
‘* goody-goody” sort of man, as some have 
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imagined him, was lively, business-like and 
moderately ambitious. One of his friends, 
acknowledging some early verses, expressed 
surprise that ‘‘our cheerful and laughter- 
loving friend should write in strains of 
melancholy.” It is true he was guileless: 
‘‘his character without blemish from hisearliest 
years.” ‘Such was his temperament,”’ writes 
one of his classmates, ‘‘that it appeared easy 
for him to avoid the unworthy.” His virtue, 
in fact, came by nature rather than by effort. 
There was nothing morbid about him. He 
was not of those who came under Whitman’s 
censure, because they ‘‘ sweat and whine about 
their condition” and ‘‘lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins”; but he was a cheerful 
man who took such blessings as the gods sent 
gladly and the sorrows uncomplainingly. He 
lived serenely in the present, and could joke, 
on occasion, with the best. Sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, he made puns. 

In what may be called outward affairs, un- 
failing good-fortune seemed to attend him. 
When he was seventeen years of age a pro- 
fession had to be chosen ; and the question to 
be answered was whether law, divinity, or 
medicine, should be fixed upon. None of 
them was to his liking. “1 hardly think 
nature designed me for the bar or the pulpit 
or the dissecting room,” he wrote to his 
father; and later, to another friend he wrote : 
‘*Somehow, and yet I hardly know why, I am 
unwilling to study any profession. I cannot 
make a lawyer of any eminence because I have 
not a talent for argument; I am not good 
— for a minister; and, as to physic, I 


utterly and absolutely detest it.” 
His desires lay in another direction. He 
wanted to lead a literary life. He tried to 


assure his father that if he was ever to rise in 
the world ‘‘ it must be by the exercise of my 
talent in the wide field of literature.”” Other 
young men have felt this as deeply as Long- 
fellow felt it, but it has not befallen them to 
achieve their purpose by having a professor- 
ship created for them just at the right 
moment. When the law had been almost 
fixed upon as the least of the three evils, the 
trustees of Bowdoin College, where Long- 
fellow had been a student, decided to found a 
chair for modern languages and to offer it to 
him, the sole condition being one that he 
readily complied with, namely, that he should 
go to Europe for a year. He actually stayed 
three years, residing for some time in France 
and Italy, and visiting Spain and Germany. 
Returning in 1829, he entered at once upon 
his new duties. A few years later he was 
called to fill a similar post at Harvard Uni- 
versity, involving another preliminary visit 
to Europe ‘‘ for the purpose of a more perfect 
attainment of the German.” This time he 
went to Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, as 
well as Germany. He also passed through 
England, where he met the Carlyles. What 
Mrs. Longfellow thought of them is here 
given. 

‘* Mr. Carlyle,” she wrote, ‘‘ has very unpolished 
manners and a broad Scottish accent, but such 
fine language and beautiful thoughts, that it is 
truly delightful to listen to him. ... We were 
as much charmed with Mrs. C. as with her 
husband. She is a lovely woman, with very 
simple and pleasing manners. She is also very 
talented and accomplished ; and how delightful 
it is to see such modesty combined with such a 
power to please!” 
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Carlyle, on his part, was as favourably im- 
pressed, for he wrote of “‘ Professor Long- 
fellow ” that 


‘‘we saw him twice or thrice, and his ladies, 
with great pleasure, as one sees worthy souls 
from a far country, who cannot abide with you, 
who throw you a kind greeting as they pass.” 


Equal success attended those literary en- 
deavours for which such excellent op- 
portunities had been provided. Longfellow’s 
first verses were printed when he was thirteen 
years old, and while he was yet at college he 
was a frequent contributor to the newspaper 
press. Editors did not return his MSS. ‘‘ with 
thanks,’ but accepted them and asked for 
more. He was only twenty-four when the 
great North American Review began to print 
his articles. His first prose work Outre-Mer 
was in some quarters attributed to Washington 
Irving, the literary idol of that day in the 
New World. Its style certainly indicates 
that Longfellow was under the spell of 
Irving when he wrote it. His verse was 
even more popular han his prose. Until these 
later times he was treated very kindly even 
by the critics. Poe had a fling at him, of 
course; and in 1845 Margaret Fuller dis- 
covered that 
‘* Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He 
borrows incessantly, and mixes what he 
borrows, so that it does not appear to the best 
advantage. He is very faulty in using broken 
or mixed metaphors. The ethical part of his 
writing has a hollow, second-hand sound.” 


She was then the literary critic of the Wew 
York Tribune, and in its columns made an 
equally fierce attack. It did not trouble him 
much. He only noted in his Journal : ‘‘ Miss 
Fuller makes a furious onslaught on me in 
the New York Tribune. It is what might be 
called a bilious attack.” 

Here, as elsewhere, to say that he was 
lucky is only another way of saying that he 
merited success. Whatever his hand found 
todo he did with his might. He was fixed 
upon for the Harvard Professorship because it 
was known that he had done a great deal 
more at Bowdoin than was demanded of him. 
The same earnestness was shown in all he 
undertook. Moreover, the praise—possibly 
sometimes overpraise — which was lavished 
on him did not turn his brain, but stimu- 
lated him to renewed effort. Some of his 
latest verses are among his best. All are 
genuine. He wrote what he felt, and did 
not try to manufacture feelings. He was as 
natural as Burns was, and as Wordsworth 
tried to be. He did not reach the height 
that Wordsworth reached; neither did he 
descend into such depths. 

Though the biographer has not been dis- 
cursive, we have in these pages pleasant 
glimpses of interesting persons who, from 
time to time, came into relation with Long- 
fellow. He met Bryant once or twice. 
Dickens, Sumner, Agassiz, Lowell, and James 
T. Fields were his intimate friends. Of 
Clough he wrote, ‘‘I like him exceedingly, 
with his gentleness and his bewildered look 
and his half-closed eyes.” The journal also 
records on January 5, 1853, that 


** Lowell gave a supper to Thackeray. The 
other guests were ton, Clough, Dana, Dr. 
Parsons (Dante’s translator), Fields, Edmund 
Quincy, Ester Howe, and myself. We sat down 





at ten, and did not leave the table till one. 
Very gay with stories and jokes. 

‘** Will you take some port?’ said Lowell to 
Thackeray. 


““*T dare drink anything that becomes a 


n.’ 
‘** Tt will be a long while before that becomes 
a man.’ 


***Qh, no,’ cried Felton, ‘it is fast turning 
into one.’ 

‘‘As we were going away, Thackeray said, 
‘We have stayed too long.’ ‘I should suy,’ 
replied the host, ‘one long and too short—a 
dactylic supper.’ ” 


Longfellow and Hawthorne were class- 
mates at college, and remained friends through 
life. Several of Hawthorne’s charming letters 
are given, as graceful and more quaintly 
humorous than anything he wrote for pub- 
lication. His last letter to Longfellow was, 
however, very different in its tone. It is 
dated January 2, 1864, when the shadow of 
death was upon him: 


‘“*T have been much out of sorts of late,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and do not well know what is the matter 
with me; but am inclined to draw the con- 
clusion that I shall have little more to do with 
pen and ink. One more book I should like 
well enough to write, and have, indeed, begun 
it, but with no assurance of ever bringing it to 
anend. As is always the case, I have a notion 
that the last book would be my best, and full 
of wisdom about matters of life and death, and 
yet it will be no deadly disappointment if I am 
compelled to drop it.” 


Hawthorne died in the following May, and 
Mrs. Hawthorne sent her husband’s copy of 
Goldsmith to Longfellow as a memento, 
‘saddening me,” writes Longfellow, ‘ with 
the thought that I shall see his beautiful face 
no more.” His touching tribute to his friend’s 
memory is familiar to every reader. In 
acknowledging it, Mrs. Hawthorne wrote : 


“I cannot suppose that you would wish, now 
that All is gone, to come to this house, no 
longer a palace since the King has left it. But 
if you are ever in Concord, and would not feel 
too much saddened to enter these deserted halls, 
I should most gladly welcome you as one of his 
chief friends, tenderly valued. His visits to 
you in Cambridge used to be a great enjoyment 
to him. He always spoke of them as peculiarly 
agreeable. For the last years he stood reverent, 
silent, and appalled before your unspeakable 
sorrow.” 


Longfellow had lost his wife by fire in 
1861. This was the unspeakable sorrow, 
‘‘borne with courage and in silence,” but 
never recovered from. Thenceforward his life 
was more serious, even sad. His life-long 
friends departed one by one, and at length, on 
March 24, 1882, he followed them. ‘‘ The 
long, busy, blameless life was ended. The 
loneliness of separation was over. “He was 
dead. But the world was better and happier 
for his having lived.’ 

I close this biography with gratitude to 
its writer for the excellence of his work. 
With this clear and pleasing picture of the 
poet in our minds, my pleasure in his verses 
will henceforth be indefinitely greater even 
than before. Warren Lewin. 








Through the British Empire. By Baron von 
Hiibner. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 
One is doubtful whether to admire most the 
physical or the mental energy of the author 





of these charming volumes. In his old age, 
and against the wishes of his family, who 
received his plan with an icy acquiescence, he 
sets off to travel 54,000 miles. Happily for 
his friends and the reading public he returns 
safely from fatigues, hardships, and some 
dangers, and with renewed energy prepares 
his journals for publication. We have never 
read a book more free from any traces of 
senility. He is fresh, crisp, and lively ; his 
observations are incisive, and the whole work 
replete with interest and novelty. Did the 
baron keep his journal in English? Anyhow 
our language seems as familiar to him as his 
own. Itis about thirteen years since he wrote 
his Promenade autour du Mondein French. We 
cannot recall another instance of an author of 
two considerable works each written in a 
different foreign language. 

Baron Hiibner had long desired to visit 
India ; it had been the dream of his childhood, 


and he had more than once been on the point - 


of starting, but was hindered by unforeseen 
circumstances. In 1883 he finally resolved 
to set out, and, having received the disap- 
proval of his Austrian friends and the encour- 
agement of his English ones, sailed from 
Southampton for the Cape on June 28. 
He was, of course, furnished with the best 
introductions, and had opportunities given 
to few of learning the opinions of those best 
qualified to speak on colonial topics. Their 
views he has skilfully condensed, and arranged 
in political summaries at the conclusion of 
each division of his work. He is chary of 
telling us his own opinions. We wish he had 
given them more freely. Had he done so most 
certainly we should not have said as he 
suggests we might—‘‘ What presumption on 
the part of a stranger to offer an opinion, not 
to say advice!” On the contrary, an en- 
lightened foreigner is in many ways more 
capable of forming a correct judgment on our 
present political questions than we ourselves. 
He can examine in a calm and, if we may 
so call it, historical manner, which is impos- 
sible to those more closely interested, those 
questions which excite and agitate ourselves. 
In Baron Hiibner’s review of South African 
politics he considers that the chief source and 
origin of all the evils in South Africa must be 
sought in the want of stability in the supreme 
conduct of affairs. Nothing struck him so 
much as the discouragement which he found 
prevailing in the two South African colonies, 
the natural result of the absence of any 
dominant idea or plan of government. There 
should, he thinks, be a programme adopted 
by the English nation and placed, as far as pos- 
sible, beyond the pale of ministerial changes 
and the strife of parties. He was deeply 
impressed by the danger in the future from 
the enormous and increasing preponderance 
of the black population. 

From Natal the baron visited New Zealand 
and Australia, and sailed from Brisbane to 
Colombo by way of Java and Singapore. He 
thus describes Batavia : 


‘* Batavia is such a town as you only meet with 
in fairy tales. Even if your pen or pencil could 
depict it faithfully, no one would believe you. 
In the lower part stand counting-houses ; there 
business is brisk and fever is prevalent. The 
general character of the place is that of an old 
Dutch town. The management of the river is 
left to the crocodiles which swarm init. The 
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pont rises gently towards the interior, and we 
d ourselves in a suburb inhabited exclusively 
by Chinese : we could fancy ourselves at Canton. 
Then comes a forest of cocoa-nut trees, banyans, 
gigantic cactuses, and immense bananas. Other 
trees, some covered with purple flowers, blend 
with and harmonise the varied green tints of 
their velvety, prickly, ‘or indented foliage. But 
where is thetown? We are actually init. In 
fact, through this thick forest wind broad and 
narrow rvads, and these are the streets. As to 
the houses, you scarcely notice them, as they are 
hidden among the trees, surrounded by gardens 
and wrapped in shade.” 
The rage in Java, as in Ceylon, and in some 
other islands in the Pacific, is the introduction 
of quinine. Coffee and sugar no longer pay: 
i ruins the one industry, and over-pro- 
duction the other. The hopes of the Dutch 
are set upon cinchona cultivation. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
Baron Hiibner’s travels is India. It is certainly 
what interested him the most. He tells us 
that India has always fascinated him; that he 
never lost sight of it in the midst of the serious 
affairs and grave anxieties of a long official 
career. In leisure moments he always re- 
verted with pleasure to his Indian reading ; 
and whenever a happy chance brought him 
into contact with men of distinction in the 
Anglo-Indian service, or with Roman Catholic 
or Protestant missionaries, he availed himself 
eagerly of such precious sources of informa- 
tion. It was during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon that Baron Hiibner made his compre- 
hensive tour of India, when the whole country 
was agitated by the proposal of measures most 
unpalatable to the great majority of English 
officials, merchants, and planters. Modest as 
he is in giving expression to his own opinions, 
it is plain that his commonsense revolts from 
the doctrinaire projects of the late Governor- 
General’s school. Of the system of education 
now established for the natives he writes : 


“The Deccan College is a handsome struc- 
ture. In the spacious hall I found a dozen 
young Hindoos, from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, studying Bacon and Shakespeare! This 
evening they are going to debate at a public 
sitting the subject of ‘The English in India.’ 
This seems to me to be a somewhat delicate 
subject at Poonah. Every one talks to me of 
English prestige, and they are quite right in 
doing so, for nothing but prestige could ever 
enable a handful of civilians, and sixty or 
seventy thousand English soldiers, to keep in 
check two hundred and fifty million Indians. 
But is prestige any the better for this kind of 
juvenile dissertation ? ‘Have the students,’ I 
asked one of the young English professors, ‘ full 
freedom of speech at these academical discus- 
sions?’ ‘Absolute freedom,’ was his reply. 
This confidence, and this regard for the liberty 
of the individual, seems to me very fine; but is 
it prudent to allow the question of the presence 
of the English in India to be discussed by 
young Mahrattas, whose devotion to England 
is at least doubtful ? Might they not some day 
put down on their list of subjects for debate 
the — of your departure?’ ‘The young 
Hindoos,’ I hear it said, ‘of well-to-do families 
who have been brought up in our colleges 
frequently drop their costume, and dress like 
Europeans. The Mussulman baboos do the 
same ; only they keep the fez, having always at 
least one eye fixed on Constantinople. “But 
both Hindoos and Mussulmans alike, in 
changing their dress, seek admittance to 
English society. Unfortunately, we are exclu- 
sive by nature, and we do not admit them ; 
and the consequence is that they pass over to 


‘ 





the ranks of the discontented.’ Poor young 
people! Their transformation has failed to 
please their countrymen, and has not much 
advanced them with their foreign masters. 
They have fallen between two stools. I pity 
them ; but I cannot possibly cast a stone either 
at those who want them no longer, or those 
who do not want them yet. The truth is, that 
the black coat and white tie are not enough to 
bridge the gulf which separates the two races.” 


Our author skilfully sums up the informa- 
tion he had been able to derive on the spot 
from the most direct and trustworthy sources. 
He passes over no shortcoming or fault, 
whether great or small, which can. rightly or 
wrongly, be charged against the Government 
of India. 


“© No one,” he concludes, ‘‘even if he looks 
with the eye of a pessimist, which I do not, 
and makes a large allowance for the infirmities 
and weaknesses inherent in human nature, can 
deny that the British India of our days presents 
a spectacle which is unique and without a 
parallel in the history of the world. What do 
we see? Instead of periodical, if not per- 
manent, wars, profound peace firmly estab- 
lished throughout the whole empire; instead 
of the exactions of chiefs—always greedy for 
gold, and not shrinking from any act of cruelty 
to extort it—moderate taxes, much lower than 
those imposed by the feudatory princes; arbitrary 
rule replaced by even-handed justice; the tri- 
bunals, once proverbially corrupt, by upright 
judges whose example is already beginning 
to make its influence felt on native morality 
and notions of right; no more Pindarris, no 
more armed bands of thieves ; perfect security 
in the cities as well as in the country districts, 
and on all the roads; the former bloodthirsty 
manners and customs now softened, and, save 
for certain restrictions imposed in the interests 
of public morality, a scrupulous regard for 
religious worship, and traditional _— and 
customs; materially, an unexampled bond of 
prosperity, and even the disastrous effects of 
the periodical famines which afflict certain 
parts of the peninsula more and more dimi- 
nished by the extension of railways, which 
facilitate the work of relief. And what has 
wrought all these miracles? The wisdom and 
the courage of a few directing statesmen ; 
the bravery and the discipline of an army com- 
posed of a small number of Englishmen and 
a large number of natives, led by heroes; and 
lastly, and I will venture to say principally, 
the devotion, the intelligence, the courage, the 
perseverance, and the skill, combined with an 
integrity proof against all temptation, of a 
handful of officials and magistrates who govern 
and administer the Indian Empire.” 


Baron Hiibner carries us with him to the 
great historical sites of of India; and with a 
few skilful touches places before us the towns 
most famous for beauty and picturesqueness— 
Agra, with the Taj-Mahal ; Benares, with its 
1,454 temples and 272 mosques; Old Goa, a 
collection of churches in a jungle— 

“As we approach Goa the tower and part 
of the facade of the Church of St. Augustine 
stand out from a screen of cocoa-nut trees. 
These ruins are all that mark the site where 
once rose the proud metropolis of Portuguese 
India. We land on a shore now deserted, but 
delightfully shaded by palm-trees, and after 
walking a few steps, come to the ‘Arch of the 
Viceroys,’ on the site of what was formerly 
the principal gate of the city, ornamented with 
a rudely-sculptured basrelief, commemorating 
the features of Vasco de Gama. It is under 
this arch that the governors, on arriving here 
from Lisbon, still make their solemn entry into 
Goa Velha. They might just as well pass on 





one side of the arch, for the city walls have 
disappeared, as have also the houses and even 
the Viceroy’s palace, of which nothing remains 
standing but the doorway—before the conquest 
a part of a Jain temple. The churches alone 
have survived the general ruin. The services 
at the Sé, or cathedral, are conducted by canons, 
and at the others by lay priests, all of them 
natives. With a few exceptions, the buildings 
are in a good state of preservation, well kept up, 
and at certain festivals visited by thousands of 
pilgrims, who flock thither from Panjim and 
other parts of the colony. The Dean occupies 
a set of large rooms in the chapter palace, the 
only ones, I believe, which have not given place 
to the jungle. There is no want of space here. 
From the windows you look out on the prin- 
cipal square, a strange sight; the forest and 
the jungle have overrun it; dense vegetation 
covers the ruins of the houses; tufts of grass 
and brushwood are growing on what was once 
the pavement. You see nothing but churches. 
There is one at the side forming the angle ; and 
in front, a little to the left, a chapel half 
hidden behind the fronds of the cocoa-palms 
marks the place where Albuquerque entered the 
town. On the right side stands St. Francis of 
Assisi, and close by, the cathedral ; further off, 
behind a thick clump of palms, is St. Gajetan, 
which is a little like St. Peter’s at Rome. Dee 
silence broods over old Goa. Morning an 
evening, it is true, the bells call the faithful to 
prayer. But their sound is lost in space, and 
no one answers to the summons. Life has 
fled, and there is nothing left but some priests, 
a nun, panthers in plenty, and any number of 
snakes,” 


We have not space to follow Baron Hiibner 
to Norfolk Island, the Fiji Group, the Sand- 
wich Islands, San Francisco, Canada, Boston, 
and New York, whence he embarked for 
Europe in August, 1884. Of all these places 
he has many interesting things to tell, and 
many pregnant observations to make. The 
American part of his travels is compressed into 
a small space, as he had been over the same 
ground in his former tour. He notices, how- 
ever, many curious changes in places and 
manners and customs, in the ten or eleven 
years which had elapsed between these two 
tours. 

Our readers have been in luck in having 
two such books as Baron Hiibner’s Zhrough 
the British Empire and Mr. Froude’s Oceana 
offered to them in one year. Years may pass 
without the appearance of any record of travel 
so original, and from which so much is to 
be learned. However much these two able 
and accomplished writers may differ, they 
have one thing in common—entire freedom 
from clap-trap and from any taint of the 
doctrinaire. Wit Wickuam. 





Galeazzo: a Venetian Episode, with other 
Poems. By Percy E. Pinkerton. (Venice : 
Ongania. London: Sonnenschein.) 


Tus is quite a little book: sixty-nine short 
pages. But it stands out with distinctness 
from the common crowd of volumes of verse 
which are issued yearly from the English 
press. It has individuality; the mark of a 
true poet, of a finely gifted nature. In one 
way or another Venice forms its theme 
throughout. It is dedicated to Venice. The 
author’s deep love for the Bride of the Sea, 
and his long familiarity with all phases of 
her beauty, are evinced, not in rhapsodies or 
passages of declamation, but in the lingering 
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perfume of his studied rhythms, in the 
unerring rightness of his descriptive touches. 
Venice has the property of making those who 
have felt her charm impatient of nearly every- 
thing that has been said or sung about her— 
of almost everything, indeed, except Shelley’s 
Julian and Maddalo, George Sand’s Consuelo, 
and some bits from Mr. Ruskin and some 
from Mr. H. F. Brown’s Life on the Lagoons. 
To the list of these exceptions we may now 
add Mr. Pinkerton’s book of poems. 

The tale in verse which gives its title to 
the volume does not seem to me the best 
thing in it. Galeazzo is a novel translated 
from the prose of Bandello into octave stanzas 
—not the octaves of Byron’s ‘‘ Beppo,” but 
rather of Keats’s ‘‘Isabella.” The story 
itself is slender; and, like many of Bandello’s, 
it lacks point. Mr. Pinkerton chose it doubt- 
Jess because it was, what he calls it, a 
Venetian episode. And he has made good 
use of it for the introduction of numerous 
vignettes from city and lagoon, exquisitely 
tinted. Next time let us hope that he will 
select from Bandello the far more interesting 
Venetian episode of Gerardo and Elena—that 
romance so rich in varied incident, so burning 
with passion and tender with pathos, which 
brings the life of old Venice before us, as in a 
series of Carpaccio pictures. In what I have 
already said about Galeazzo I notice that I 
have used terms borrowed from painting. 
The fact is that, without abusing the art of 
word-painting, Mr. Pinkerton continually 
appeals to our sense of vision, and makes us 
see things vividly by indications rather than 
descriptions. It is difficult to detach his 
slighter and more pregnant etchings from the 
tale they illustrate. I will, therefore, choose 
a stanza which is all one landscape : 

‘‘ There was a garden on Giudecca set 
As dewy meadow in a turquoise sea, 
Where rose, narcissus, thyme, and violet 
Offered their incense to the loitering bee ; 
Where boughs of pomegranate with vine-leaves 


me 
And made a verdurous, cool canopy 
Against the glare of June ; in this green bower 
Galeazzo’s love passed many a lazy hour.’’ 
The octave lends itself to reflective pausings 
on ethical motives suggested by the story. 
This is how Mr. Pinkerton avails himself of 
that quality in the stanza: 
** Ah! woe and pain of that awakening 
From brief delicious dream that we were loved ! 
What shall exceed the torture and the sting 
That burns and rankles, nor may be removed 

By any medicine that years can bring? 

This petrifies the heart, when we have proved 

The vanity of passion all misplaced, 

This poisons life, this makes our world a waste.” 
The treatment of words like ‘‘ verdurous” 
and ‘‘ medicine” as fully trisyllabic is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Pinkerton’s style, and gives 
a certain old-world rhythm to his verse. 

With the exception of Galeazzo, the poems 
in this book are all lyrics; and here the 
writer’s real strength is shown. ‘That he has 
sat at the knees of Matthew Arnold is apparent. 
Perhaps it would be more just to say that he 
has found in Mr. Arnold’s work what con- 
firmed his own natural bias toward sobriety, 
toward finish of execution, mental reserve, 
and delicacy of emotional touch. But there 
is something else in him, a quite different 
strain, which lends richer colouring and pas- 
sion more glowing, though subdued, to his 
self-utterance. This something seems to 
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come from our Elizabethan literature. 


style. 


throbbed in the Elizabethans has quieted, 


and their sensuousness has been toned by 
If, therefore, we call him a 
descendant from Andrew Marvell and Matthew 
Arnold, it is because he is a poet in whom 
their qualities, as by inheritance, are blended. 
What I mean may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing lines from ‘“‘In an Arbour, Asolo.” 
Shadowed by jasmine trellises, and gazing 
over the roofs of the little town to the vast 
Lombard plain, his thoughts turn to Caterina 
Cornaro, who retired from her throne of Cyprus 


meditation. 


to a palace in Asolo: 


‘* Ah! she was wise; here one enjoys 
Peace after clamour, after noise 
Of cities and the ceaseless strain 
To win what one will lose again. 
Am I not rich who hear the bees 
Kissing those pale anemones 
That make the grass about my feet 
A coloured pavement rich and sweet ; 
Who see the birch-leaves on their stem 
Shake as the wind goes over them ? 
Is not this opulence for me 
Here to forget futurity, 
And leave all feverish questioning 
If life be just a trivial thing, 
That they use best who multiply 
Their pleasures in it ere they die, 
Ignoring an eternity ? 
Is not this wealth, to bask supine 
Beneath a roof of jessamine ?”’ 


Yet he cannot be quite happy, for his tran 
quillity is 
‘* Chafed with memories 

Of life below the moonlit skies 

With thee in Venice, while our bark 

Aimlesely loitered in the dark, 

And tremulous, pathetic notes 

Reached us from yellow-lanterned boats, 

As violins and voices there 

Showered sweet sounds upon the air.” 


Venice, in truth, is always with him. Again, 
at Asolo, he climbs the hill of the old castle: 


‘* At the horizon-line, behind the haze, 
I can discern a stripe of silver sea ; 
There Venice sleeps, amid blue water-ways.”’ 


He thinks how, like himself, ‘‘ some lithe 
Venetian ”’ soldier may have yearned, as he is 


yearning, after his heart’s home : 


‘* For Venice, too, I sigh ; 
She holds my heart ; she must for ever sway 
My love. It may not lean 
Aside, or choose between 
Her own and lesser beauty ; she shall stay 
Until the close, my Queen.”’ 


It is not the glitter and the gorgeousness of 
Venetian sea and sky upon which he loves 
most todwell. A sunset by the Dead Lagoons 
of Fusina, a grey October afternoon, the chill 
of December in those humid courts of her 
palaces, the dim shades of evening filling St. 
Mark’s dusky-golden vaults, the hush of 
February twilight, afford him subjects for 
soberly coloured pictures, against the sombre 
ground tone of which are relieved, by allusion 
and suggestion, the higher lights and gaudier 
colours of things remembered. In this art of 
suggesting brillancy while painting sadly, Mr. 
Pinkerton, to my mind, shows himself a 


cunning master. 


A 
friend of mine, who appreciates Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s verse at its true value, suggests Marvell 
as the second master who helped to shape his 
The indication is felicitous; but the 
point of it lies, I think, in this: that, as in 
Marvell’s, so also in Mr. Pinkerton’s best 
pieces, the pulse of that exuberant life which 








I must not discount the interest of readers 
by too profuse quotations. Only one lyric 


shall be given in its entirety. It is called 
‘* Lagoon Message.” 


‘ Not now, but later, when the road 
We tread together breaks apart, 
When thou, my dearest, distant art, 
And tedious days have swelled the load 
Upon my heart. 
“ Or haply after that, when I 
Am sealed within an earthy bed, 
Resting and unrememberéd, 
This scene will speak and easily 
The whole be said. 
‘* Some eve, when from his burning chair 
The sun below Fusina slips, 
And all the sable poplar-tips 
Wave in the warm vermilion air, 
The wind, the lips 
** Of the soft breeze with wayward touch 
Shall tell thee all I longed to own ; 
And thou, on lurid lakes alone, 


Wilt say: ‘‘ Poor soul, he loved me much ; 
And he is gone.”’ 


It is not likely that a poet in whom lack of 
fluency is discernible, while fastidious choice 
of phrase is eminent, will write very much. 
Yet the distinction of this first book makes 
me express a hope that it will not be its 
author’s last. J. A. Symonps. 








Contes Russes. Traduits d’aprés le texte 


original et illustrés par Léon Sichler. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 


Tae Russian Skazki have reason to be grateful 
to M. Léon Sichler for the ornamental form 
under which he has enabled them to make 
. | their appearance in fore'gn lands. It is not 
for the first time that they address a French 
audience, for M. Loys Brueyre made his 
countrymen familiar with them some twelve 
years ago by his Contes Populaires de la 
Russie. But his was merely a modest little 
volume, whereas the present publication 
appears under the guise of a sumptuous 
quarto, profusely illustrated. So numerous 
are M. Sichler’s drawings, and so true are 
they to Russian life, whether of olden times 
or of our own day, that they may claim the 
merit of bringing before eyes hitherto un- 
familiar with the country at least some idea 
of the Russia of the present and the past. 
Among the most striking of these illus- 
trations is that (on p. 10) which represents 
the home of the Baba-Yaga. The Witch isa 
malevolent being common to the folk-tales of 
all countries, but her Russian representative 
has characteristics which enable her to stand 
out prominently from amid her sisters in 
crime. Une of these is her choice of 
a vehicle when she travels. As a general 
rule it is a mortar, which she propels 
with a pestle, while she sweeps away 
with a broom the traces of her wild career. 
Another is her selection of a domicile, which 
is usually the wooden cottage represented 
by M. Sichler, supported at the four corners 
‘“ by fowls’ legs,” on which it revolves at a 
certain word of command, so as to turn its 
back to the forest towards which its entrance 
at other times looks. To the portrait of another 
of the most remarkable among the demoniacal 
beings which play a part in Russian folk- 
tales, the whole of page 11 is devoted. But 
the Koshchei, whom M. Sichler has de- 
lineated, is merely an unamiable old man, 
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differing but little from the common herd of 
ogres, giants, trolls, and the like. What 
renders the Russian Koshchei so much more 
attractive than his brother demons in other 
lands is the similarity which he so often 
shows to the serpent race. Closely akin to 
the dragon, which has exercised so great an 
influence on the imagination of so many races, 
as well as to the Punchkin of Indian folklore, 
the being whose death can be brought about 
only by the destruction of some external and 
carefully guarded object, Koshchei the Death- 
less is most interesting when he is least 
human. 

M. Sichler’s volume contains twenty-six folk- 
tales, taken, he says in his preface, from all 
sorts of sources ; from periodicals, from chresto- 
mathies, from the conscientious collections of 
Afanasief and Dahl, and from the work in 
which Polevoi has “arranged” a number 
of variants of Russian popular stories, some- 
what after the manner of the Contes of Deulin. 
The illustrations to the tales in which royal 
personages figure will serve to give a good idea 
of the architecture and the costumes of the 
early period of Russian history. Those which 
belong to stories about village life render a 
similar service with regard to the appearance 
of the peasant of the present day, his wife 
and his little ones. The work may be cor- 
dially recommended to all who take an interest 
in the native land of the tales with which it 
deals. W. R. 8S. Ratston. 








Modern Whist. By Clement Davies. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


This is an eminently practical treatise by 
a successful player, although not quite so 
original as the author in his preface appears 
to claim credit for. His preface is really the 
most erroneous portion of the little book. 
The author’s theory of the winning game is 
not original, but a concise description of the 
practice of the modern school. The rules 
which the author lays down for playing to 
the score do not constitute a new departure in 
the annals of whist. The rules for the lead 
of trumps and plain suits are not properly 
separated for the first time, as the author 
asserts, and apparently thinks. Waiving this 
untenable claim to originality—and in writing 
on whist at the present day it is not possible 
to be original, to state anything both new and 
true—the author is a sound and clear teacher, 
and has placed within a very small compass 
all that it is necessary for a young player to 
learn to play the club game. The lead both 
in trumps and plain suits is given within two 
pages; the play of the second hand in two 
more, @ feat of brevity for which the author 
justly claims the thanks of the beginner. 
ut such brevity has its dangers. Within 
forty pages, which the student can read easily 
in an hour, the author professes to give com- 
plete theory and practice, even to the practice 
of coups. It is, in fact, Cavendish boiled 
down to essence, with the additions suggested 
by the experience of a practised player. The 
result cannot, I think, be easily intelligible 
to the inexperienced. I give the following 
excellent maxim as an example : 
‘© 47, When, late in the hand, a suit remains 
which all have avoided opening, it is often ad- 
visable to lead a losing card (more frequently a 
trump) so as to place the lead with the adyer- 





sary. This is strongly indicated when he has 
just declined to take the lead by ruffing.” 

The young player will naturally be startled 
by the instruction to lead trumps to an adver- 
sary who has just refusedaforce. It requires 
some consideration to see that the facts of the 
hypothesis denote that only two trumps 
remain in, and that the player who has refused 
the force has clearly done so to avoid the lead, 
wishing to be led up to in the remaining suit. 
The play directed frustrates this design. 

There are occasions when the author's too 
great brevity leaves his meaning obscure. 
Having directed queen to be led from queen, 
knave, and one small one, or four small ones, 
or the ten, for the chance of hemming in the 
king, he adds ‘the author thinks the rule 
should be to lead the queen when holding the 
knave and not more than four small ones; 
but the custom is as above” (p. 23). It is 
difficult to see in what way the rule which 
the author would advocate differs from the 
custom described. 

The following is an excellent example of 
the shrewd practical advice often to be found 
in this little work.: 


** 54. “When you hold a twelfth card with 
the thirteenth to your right, it is often best to 
delay leading it until after your own and your 
~ high cards have made, lest your 
eft adversary, by discarding on it, be able to 
ruff one of them; but you should lead it 
before the adversaries’ high cards have made, 
so that your partner—if not required to ruff, 
or unable to over-ruff—may, by discarding on 
it, be able to ruff one of them.’ 

Every player will recognise how often a trick 
is lost by neglect of this simple principle, 
ithrough yielding to the temptation of leading 
through the left-hand adversary, and giving 
him a discard, a point which I do not 
remember to have seen laid stress upon in any 
leading treatise. 

I would strongly recommend a perusal of 
this little book to any young player who has 
dosed himself with theory as laid down in 
the works of Dr. Pole, as he would find its 
practical suggestions an excellent antidote to 
the losing system of play which a pedantic 
worship of the theory of bringing in a long 
suit generally entails. 

James Innes Mincur. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Rolling Stone. By Clara Cheeseman. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Darby and Joan. By “ Rita.” In 3 vols. 
(Maxwell). 


Pomegranate Seed. By the Author of ‘‘The 
Two Miss Flemings.” In 3 vols. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

Love's Martyr. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
(Longmans. ) 

For the Child’s Sake. 
(White. ) 

Evidence. By Maurice Noel. (Field & Tuer.) 

J. 8.; or, Trivialities. By E.-0. Pleydell- 
Bouverie. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


By Dora Russell. 


In Miss Tytler’s story there is some excellent 
and varied character drawing, though the 
plot is not very strong. 


The diamonds 


= 





od 


referred to are black, being a hidden seam of 
coal which John Prior believes to exist on 
his son-in-law’s property. The description 
of the old man’s solitary vigils upon the land, 
which he is eager to obtain possession of, is 
very graphic. Nothing comes of it in the 
end; but instead of finding the buried 
diamonds he meets with a human pearl in 
the shape of Bennet or Benedicta Gray, who 
has clung to his scapegrace son Jack in a 
time of bitter trouble. The marriage between 
these two eventually brings happiness to the 
whole of the Prior family. An extraordinary 
and not very probable incident, which occupies 
a large space in the book, is the robbery of a 
bank, and the arrest and trial of the chief 
partner’s wife and her brother for the crime. 
Susie Crabtree, with her artlessness and 
naiveté, is very amusing; but we are almost 
appalled at the learning of her sister, Jane 
Prior, who appears to have sounded the 
depths of metaphysics, and is represented as 
afterwards tackling political economy. But, 
after all, we like her heart better than her 
head. Miss Tytler is a very entertaining 
writer. She may have written abler stories 
than this; but she has probably given us none 
which, on the whole, could be read with more 
enjoyment. 


The one fault of 4 Rolling Stone is that it 
is too long, and not sufficiently direct in the 
evolution of the plot. There is enough matter 
in it to suffice for two ordinary novels. It is 
a picture of life in New Zealand, but the 
author deals more with the people than the 
place. The book is essentially a study of char- 
acter, and the dramatis personae are sketched 
with great penetration and incisiveness. They 
are all very distinct and typical, which is 
no small triumph for a writer to achieve. 
From the musical Professor Crasher, whose 
life is a daily round of shams and hypocrisies, 
to the happy-go-lucky ‘‘rolling stone” him- 
self, there is not a single person whois not by 
some happy touch or other placed before the 
reader with realistic skill. There are several 
women characters, too, who are well dif- 
ferentiated. The charming heroine, Maud 
Desmond, reminds Violet Palmer, the worldly 
butterfly, that every one says, riches ‘ don’t 
bring happiness with them”; but the latter at 
once retorts, ‘‘ Things that every one says 
aren’t always true.’ Then there is Mr. 
Wishart, who says many clever cynical 
things, but yet has a warm heart. hen 
told of the deceptions of a couple of lovers, he 
remarks, ‘‘ We know that the human heart 
is deceitful, so we may expect to find affairs 
of the heart to be full of deception.” On 
another occasion he rebukes the idea that 
genius is necessarily associated with the 
ragged coat of a tramp and boots worn down 
at the heel. ‘‘ When genius puts its shoulder 
to the wheel, there is nothing it may not do.” 
Mr. Phillimore, the great entrepreneur, is a 
capital conception. He is always yoked to 
some genius or other, or on the trail, hunting 
down men of talent ; and when he has caught 
them, running to and fro with them over the 
world. To him writers, orators, musicians, 
actors, men of science, even, are only common 
every-day fellows. But once, when he had 
got hold of a journalist, he begged his friends 
to pray for him. 

‘‘ T-am as much in need of the prayers of a 
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congregation as any man who ever went to sea. 
I have not had such an anxious time since I 
brought out an author empowered to read his 
own writings to as many colonists as would 
listen to him. Alas! he would read them to 
me all the way over.” 

We shall not reveal the plot of this novel, 
which readers had better discover for them- 
selves. When they have once got into the 
story they will go through with it. Miss 
Cheeseman has done well. She is never dull, 
but, on the contrary, always bright and enter- 
taining, and fresh in suggestion. 


In Darby and Joan will be found combined 
a touching love story, with a narrative of a 
sisterly attachment of unusual strength and 
tenderness. Joan, the heroine of the novel, 
is the daughter of a literary man, who is left 
a widower with, in addition to herself, a num- 
ber of boys and a baby-girl. The child has 
been committed to the care of Joan by the 
dying mother ; and when it is discovered that 
Darby—for so the boys name the baby 
Dorothea—is blind, Joan lavishes upon her 
all the affection of her deep and sensitive 
nature. By and by a lover appears upon the 
scene, a nephew of Sir Ralph Ferrers, and he 
captures Joan’s heart. Troubles come, how- 
ever, and he proves faithless, or presumably 
so. Years afterwards he returns to find that 
his place has been usurped by Sir Ralph, 
whose noble heart has been tested in many 
ways by Joan. She has come to love him 
with a matured affection far deeper than she 
had ever felt for the nephew. The rest of the 
novel is occupied with the gradual estrange- 
ment which springs up between husband and 
wife, and the efforts of the old lover to win 
back the affections of Lady Ferrers. Among 
the realistic machinery of the story is the 
appearance, @ da Wilkie Collins, of a mys- 
terious woman who has had relations with 
Sir Ralph’s nephew in the past; and there is 
a fatal tragedy in an orchard. Finally, a 
reconciliation between Sir Ralph and his wife 
is brought about by the little peacemaker 
Darby on her deathbed. The story has many 
striking passages, and is written with much 
feeling. 


A sombre narrative of outrage, treason, and 
blood is the novel entitled Pomegranate Seed. 
One would like to think that such a despicable 
creature as Michael Barrington is an im- 
possibility in nature; but, unfortunately, 
he is only typical of those Irish informers 
whose treacherous deeds have been exposed 
in recent years. Barrington is an ingrained 
villain from the moment we become ac- 
quainted with him to the time when he is 
assassinated in Paris for his many treacheries. 
He marries a beautiful Pole, the Countess 
Helen Staroska, and betrays the cause of her 
compatriots; he draws into crime the frank 
and fearless Constantine Blake, and so weaves 
his meshes round him that he is compelled 
to become a fugitive, and is known as 
‘Number Fifteen”; and finally he sells his 
own daughter Désiré to one whom at first she 
loathes and fears. For a time Barrington 
seems to prosper; but vengeance overtakes 
him while he is revelling in Paris, and priding 
himself upon the golden results of his infamy. 
He is assassinated by one of the Polish band 
he has betrayed, and his body is flung into 





at the Morgue. The story is oppressive, and 
would be unbearable but for the beautiful 
characters of the Countess Helen and her 
daughter. But it also contains some power- 
ful scenes, instinct with passion, and many 
eloquent passages illustrative of national 
aspirations after freedom. 


Love’s Martyr is not only well written, 
but reveals an unusual power of grasping 
character. The burden of the narrative is 
almost oppressively sad; but the pity of it is 
that it is no doubt true to much of human 
life as experienced in every generation. A 
young girl gives her heart to the man who 
has first awakened her soul, hitherto crushed 
down by the tyranny of fate and cruel rela- 
tions; but he passes her by for his ambition, 
which is overmastering, and which he at 
length gratifies to the full, only to find that 
he has lost the best thing in life. He even- 
tually dies a terrible death. Meanwhile, the 
heroine has married, out of gratitude, a lover 
who had been kind to her when all else were 
faithless, and she drags out her weary exist- 
ence as love’s martyr. It is not an easy 
thing to preserve the vraisemblance of a bygone 
age and a past generation; but this the writer 
has done with considerable skill, fixing the 
time of her story early in the present century. 
As a first work, although it is somewhat 
faulty in construction, this story is full of 
promise, and we shall be interested in seeing 
what Miss Alma Tadema does with a larger 
canvas. 


There is a strong dash of ‘‘ Enoch Ardenism’”’ 
in Miss Dora Russell’s novel For the Child’s 
Sake, which is told with skill and tenderness. 
No one can read the story of Stephen Lee and 
his beautiful young wife without a feeling of 
sympathy for them. The child of heartless 
and aristocratic parents, Helen had been cast 
off for marrying beneath her. She is at last 
allowed to come home in a starving condition, 
while her husband is expatriated to the Anti- 
ews He is supposed to be lost at sea, and 

elen is forced into a marriage with Lord 
Deerhurst. Her first husband and only love, 
however, returns; and when he discovers the 
situation, he nobly sacrifices himself ‘‘ for the 
child’s sake”’—the offspring of Helen and 
Lord Deerhurst. There are some other 
characters in the piece—none of the best— 
but the whole interest, which is well sus- 
tained, centres in Helen and the lover of her 
youth. 


Evidence is entertaining because of the 
means by which the interest is maintained to 
the last with respect to the main incident, or 
pivot, upon which the whole narrative turns. 
A sum of £200 in notes and some diamonds 
have been stolen, and the manner in which 
the theft is discovered and the whole thing 
brought home to the real culprit is very 
ingenious. Beyond that, the story is not 
particularly striking. 


We are not disposed to quarrel with the 
title Trivialities, as descriptive of the literary 
wares presented in Mr. Pleydell-Bouverie’s 
volume ; but the story is nevertheless very 
readable, and its conclusion touching. There 
are some jokes in this little sketch which are 
rather smart, and some which are—well, rather 





RECENT THEOLOGY. 


The Discipline of the Christian Character. By 
R. M, Church, Dean of St, Paul’s, (Macmillan.) 
This book consists of five sermons preached in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Their object is to show 
the process of the revelation of the “mind of 
Christ ’’ in the Old Testament, its full declara- 
tion in the New, and the permanence of its 
influence on the world since. The first sermon 
deals with Abraham. ‘‘The soul knew itself 
alone with God” are the words in which Dean 
Church sums up the meaning and importance 
of the Patriarch’s Mahory, — ig the yen 
reparation for the lesson taught 

ly of the ‘* paramount iipestanas of the 
moral law.” Thesermon on the Law is perhaps 
the most impressive and powerful in the series. 
The third sermon, on the Psalms and Prophets, 
tries to cover too much ground, and is open to 
the objection that the assumed earliness in 
date of the Psalms is very questionable. Dean 
Church speaks of the ‘‘ wonderful interval” in 
religious knowledge between Judges and the 
Psalms, but this depends entirely on the date 
we assign to the latter. His exposition of the 
significance of the writings of the Prophets as 
‘the first beginnings of what has never failed 
since, religious teaching,”’ is able and valuable ; 
but, of course, the word “‘ teaching ” is used in 
its very highest sense. It is the life of Christ 
which alone clearly proclaims to us that 
‘‘obedience to God must take the shape of 
love,” and how clearly this has been proclaimed 
the last sermon considers. Many will prefer 
this sermon to the second. It is less impres- 
sive, but very beautiful; giving us in delicately 
and justly chosen sentences an estimate of the 
closeness with which St. Paul, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and Bishop Wilson have followed their Master’s 
example, and succeeded in understanding the 
“mind of Christ.” All the sermons are 
noticeable for their quiet and scholarly digni 
of style, rising occasionally into a restrained, 
but intense, eloquence, and marked by frequent 
felicities of phrase. 


The Idea of God as affected by Modern 
Knowledge. By John Fiske, (Macmillan.) 
This treatise was originally an address given 
before the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
is intended to correct certain misconceptions 
occasioned by the author’s book, Outlines A 
Cosmic Philosophy. The doctrine of that wor 
had been asse to ‘‘exclude the belief in a 
so-called Personal God,” in reply to which 
criticism Mr. Fiske puts forth as clearly as he 
can his belief in ‘‘an Omnipresent Energy, 
that is in some way—albeit in a way quite 
above our finite comprehension — anthropo- 
morphic, or quasi-personal”’ ; a position further 
enforced by the statement that ‘there is 
a dramatic tendency in the succession of 
events.” This theism is explained and illustra- 
ted by two theories. The first is that nature- 
worship and ancestor-worship have respectively 
originated the rival creeds of Athanasius and 
Augustine. The theism of Athanasius Mr. 
Fiske calls ‘‘cosmic theism,’’ and claims that 
it has been held by the spiritual leaders of 
mankind from Clement of Alexandria, down 
to Schleiermacher and Goethe. Augustinian 
theism on the other hand, springing from 
ancestor-worship, is a barren conception, im- 
plying an ‘absentee God,” and the total 
depravity of man. The essay is mainly taken 
up with the working out of this theory ; but 
the second thesis is also advanced that in the 
teleological argument Paley’s simile of the 
watch must be given up for the simile of a 
flower. By these two theories Mr. Fiske 
explains his theism; but he still avows himself 
a disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is to be 
named an agnostic only in the sense in which 
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and his definitions and phrases often happy and 
original, 


Our Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By J. 8. 
Howson, Dean of Chester. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) These papers consist of twelve 
meditations—one for each month of tae year— 
on twelve collects, with their accompanyin 
epistles and gospels. They are simply an 
soberly written, and sum up for us very 
admirably the more obvious lessons to be learnt 
from the — chosen. — —- 
and expressing famili oug 
than at disco verin ~— Son but are the fruit 
<< very Papeciall thorough knowledge _ 
subject. ially in those papers whic 
deal with the lives of the apelin do we feel 
that we are learning from a practised teacher. 
The book is one which the well informed will 
not find superfluous, nor the ignorant difficult. 
Outskirts of Revelation. By Henry Harris. 
ay Frowde.) This little volume treats, 
or the most part, of subjects which “lie almost 
entirely on the extreme verge of the light 
diffused by revelation”; we are, consequently, 
all through the book harassed by doubts 
whether revelation ever intended to reveal any- 
thing about them. Is it an inadmissible view 
that when Christ spoke of ‘‘ Paradise” and 
‘‘ Abraham’s bosom” He was using ideas of 
the time, without intending to stamp them as 
revealed by Him? Mr. Harris writes on ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Brute Creation,” ‘‘The 
Devil and his Angels,” ‘The Intimations 
respecting the Intermediate State between 
Death and the Resurrection,” and on ‘‘The 
Future of the Jews’; but though he is always 
scholarly and sensible, his diligent threshing 
does not produce much grain. The essays on 
‘* Revelation and Science,” and the short paper 
on ‘Some Special Forms of Unbelief at the 
Present Time,” please us better. The latter 
would bear considerable expansion; but it is 
scarcely fair to the agnostic in saying that he 
refuses to ‘‘ accept anything that is not easily 
comprehended, and that is not at the same time 
supported by the most palpable proofs.” 
Much so-called agnosticism merely insists, 
against the dogmatism of theologians, that 
here we see through a glass, darkly. 


Memoir and Sermons of the Rev. Dr. King. 
By his Wife and Daughter. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) This memoir will be found in- 
teresting by all who wish to know something of 
the progress of religious activity in Scotland 
during this century. Dr. King was a minister 
of the ‘‘ Secession’? Church, which, since its 
union in 1847 with the ‘Relief,’ has been 
known as the United Presbyterian Church. It 
is not often recognised how honourable to 
Scottish religion is this movement towards 
union, and it is Dr./King’s chief distinction that 
he was its most notable champion. A paper by 
Principal Cairns, at e 222 of the Memoir, 
sums up Dr. King’s work in the cause, which 
was not confined to Scotch churches, but re- 
sulted in the Evangelical Alliance, of which he 
was one of the first promoters. Work of this 
kind, which is successfully performed only by 
unselfish toleration and kindliness, is very apt 
to be unnoticed.. Dr. King’s quiet power of 
influence may be estima from the facts 
mentioned in the Memoir, that he was able, 
when a comparatively young man, to introduce 
in his church the reading of the Scriptures, and 
an alteration in the method of celebrating Com- 
munion, without any opposition from the 
congregation. There is also another point of 
view from which the volume is instructive. Dr. 
King was one of the most active opponents of 
the proposed additional endowments to the 
Established Church in 1834, mainly because the 
pro of the scheme utterly ignored the 
work of the Voluntary Churches. A conversa- 
tion of Dr. King’s, given in a note at page 91, 





should be seriously pondered by those Church- 


men who imagine a relapse to Paganism would 
result from disestablishment. Dr. King’s 
twenty years in Glasgow, at the Greyfriars’ 
Church, yield a splendid record of pastoral and 
philanthropic work, zealously and loyally per- 
formed. His breakdown, in 1853, from which 
he never completely rallied, adds another to the 

y warnings against rash over-work; his 
self-reproaches are most pathetic. The Sermons 
are not so fine as the life, but they are much 
above the average. The Memoir is honestly, 
carefully, and, of course, sympathetically 
written and compiled. 


TxHE Hebrew version of the New Testament 
prepared in part by the late Isaac Salkinson, 
the translator into Hebrew of ‘‘ Othello,” 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” and ‘Paradise Lost,” 
and completed and published by Dr. C. D. 
Ginsburg, is greatly disappointing the expecta- 
tions which the announcement of its appear- 
ance had raised. In the Guardian of February 17 
a notice of it appeared, pointing out the in- 
accuracies and faults of grammar and style with 
which it abounded, with a signature showing it 
to be by the hand of a judge not less competent 
and un rejudiced than Dr. Ad. Neubauer, of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. And in the 
current number of the Expositor, Prof. Driver, 
in an article dealing with the work in greater 
detail, passes a similar criticism upon it. There 
is, indeed, no doubt that Salkinson was master of 
an easy and fluent Hebrew style; but, in spite of 
this important qualification for his task, it is 
clear that he has failed as a translator of the 
New Testament, and his work contrasts un- 
favourably with the accurate and scholarly 
version of Prof. Delitzsch. The instances cited 
by Prof. Driver exhibit the causes of his 
failure. Firstly, Salkinson’s style of translation 
is apt to be artificial and unduly paraphrastic, 
his work being thus often a mere ‘torso of 
heterogeneous phrases ’’ borrowed from different 
parts of the Old Testament, and ‘strung to- 
gether without regard to unity of style.” 
Secondly, in spite of his evident command of a 
fluent Hebrew style, his grasp of Hebrew 
syntax is imperfect, and his version “‘ is through- 
out sadly disfigured by unidiomatic constructions 
and ungrammatical forms.” Some ofthe latter 
are, indeed, so extraordinary as to be almost 
incredible, and certainly must not be imputed 
to Salkinson himself, who did not live to com- 
plete his work or revise it finally for the press. 
Errors of punctuation, for instance, sometimes 
seriously affecting the sense, or even, as in the 
first verse of the Magnificat (‘‘is great” for 
‘‘doth magnify’), making a sentence untrans- 
lateable, may be found upon every page; and 
these are accompanied by other faults implying 
the strangest unfamiliarity with Hebrew usage 
and grammar. Obviously it is impossible under 
the circumstances to determine in what pro- 
portion these are to be distributed between the 
author and his editor; but, judging from the 
greater correctness of Salkinson’s own publica- 
tions, it is probable that for the majority the 
editor is responsible. The present volume, it is 
clear, as edited by Dr. Ginsburg, can take rank 
neither as an an accurate representation of the 
New Testament, nor as a creditable specimen of 
Hebrew prose. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BROWNING has written about two-thirds of 
his new poem, which will fill a volume by itself, 
and may be ready before the autumn. He has 
promised to be present at the Shelley Society’s 
first performance of The Cenci, on the afternoon 
of his seventy-fourth birthday, May 7. 


THE exertions of Schopenhauer’s admirers 
have been so far successful that the erection of 
@ monument at Frankfurt has now been decided 





upon. The German professors, with the excep- 
tion of a few illustrious names, have kept aloof. 
They have not yet ‘forgiven Schopenhauer’s 
furious onslaughts on professional camaraderie. 
Contributions have come from every country iu 


—- and America, England is poorly repre- 
sen a 


Dr. R. GARNETT will take the chair at the 
second meeting of the Shelley Society, on 
Wednesday, April 14, when Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman reads his paper on “The Vicissitudes 
of Queen Mab.” Mr. W. M. Rossetti is unable 
to act as chairman in consequence (we regret to 
say) of his mother’s mortal illness. 

Messrs, KEGAN Pavut, TRENCH, & Co., an- 
nounce the twentieth edition of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s Epic of Hades, and the fifth edition of 
his last work, Songs Unsung. The author has 
taken the opportunity of making a few final 
alterations in the text of the Epic; and from 
Songs Unsung two poems, ‘‘Clytemnestra in 
Paris,” and ‘The Orphan Girl of Lannion,” to 
which some objection appears to have been 
made by his readers, will in future be omitted. 


Mr. WALTER Scott has in the press a new 
poem of considerable length by Miss Mathilde 
Blind. The writer’s aim has been to give a 
realistic account of the tragic incidents which 
occurred during the eviction of the High- 
landers from certain districts early in the 
present century. Some of the facts were 
made known to her by still surviving witnesses. 
The book will be published early in May, pro- 
bably under the title The Crofters. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will shortly publish 
a@ new volume by Vernon Lee, entitled 
Baldwin: being Dialogues on Views and Aspi- 
rations. 


THE same publishers have in the press About 
the Theatre : being Studies and Essays of Things 
Theatrical, by Mr. William Archer. 


Lorp RosEerRT Montacvu will publish almost 
immediately, through Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, a volume entitled Recent Events, and a Clue 
to their Solution, which will contain some start- 
ling information bearing upon the Irish ques- 
tion. 

Messrs. Kecan Pavut, Trenon, & Co., 
announce Accounts of the Gypsies of India, col- 
lected and edited by Mr. David MacRitchie, who 
now reveals himself as the author of a curious 
book about the gipsies in these islands, that 
appeared some two years ago under the title of 
Ancient and Modern Britons. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish in 
the course of this month a new volume of 
Travels in the East, by Mrs. Walker, author of 
Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes, It 
will describe excursions in Asia Minor, Mytilene, 
Crete, and Roumania. 


A Year in Brazil, by Mr. Hastings C. Dent, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 


A memorr of Ole Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist, will shortly be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. It has been prepared by Sara 
C. Bull; and, besides a full biography, it will 
contain Ole Bull’s ‘‘ Violin Notes,’ and Dr. 
A. B. Crosby’s ‘‘Anatomy of the Violinist.” 
The book will be furnished with several por- 
traits, and will contain interesting reminiscences 
of Franz Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, Paganini, 
Fanny Elsller, Malibran, Adelina Patti, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, and other celebrities. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have in the press the 
following new volumes in their series of 
‘* Foreign School Classics”: Scenes from Roman 
History in French, selected from various sources, 
and edited by Mr. C. Colbeck, assistant master 
at Harrow; Select Poems of Schiller, edited b 
Messrs. E. J. Turner and E. D. A. Mestheod 
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assistant masters at Winchester College 3; and 
the First Part of Faust, edited by Miss Jane 
Lee, lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FER- 
RIER, of Edinburgh, announce Neil Willoz, 
a stmy of Edinburgh in the days of Queen 
Marie, by Jessie McLaren; and Thomas Dry- 
burgh’s Dream, a story of the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, by Annie 8, Swan. 


Messrs. Witson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish next week a drama, in five acts, 
entitled Bruce, by the author of ‘‘The North 
Wall.” 


ONLY a few weeks before his death, Dr 
Stanford published, through Mr. Elliot Stock, 
his volume on the Wit and Humour of Life. 
The work went out of print very soon after its 
first issue; and a second edition is announc d 
to app‘ar in a few days. 


Amonc the contents of the first number of 


the new weekly review, the State, to be pub- 
lished to-day, will be ‘“‘ The British Home Rule 


Association,” by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, ' 


with a reply by the editor, Mr. A. Egmont 
Hake; ‘The Sick Child,” by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson; and ‘‘ The Charterhouse,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


Mr. D. Brké.as will contribute an article on 
the Greek question to the forthcoming number 
of the Scottish Review. Among the purely literary 
contributions to the same magazine will be a 
review of the ‘‘ Caldwell Papers,” and articles 
on Barbour’s Legends of the Saints, ‘‘ Ethics in 
ag Fiction,” and ‘‘The Hundred Best 
Books.” 


THE April number of The Central Literary 
Magazine contains a paper on ‘‘ Giordano Bruno: 
the Wanderer and the Martyr,” by the Rev. 
8. Fletcher Williams, of Birmingham, who will 


contribute to a future number of the same 
inagazine a paper on “ Bruno: the Teacher and 
the Man.” 


Dr. FuRNIVALL has resolved to issue fac- 
similes of both the mainly differing texts of the 
first quarto of Richard IJ, Mr. Alfred Huth’s 
quarto represents—it is supposed—the first and 
worse state of the text; the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s quarto the revised and better reading. 
Both are needed by students for the history of 
the text of the play, and therefore both will be 
included in the series of facsimile quartos. Mr. 
Huth’s quarto has been photographed by Mr. 
Praetorius, and the duke’s by Mr. Griggs. The 
‘silver print” of both is in the hands of the 
Rev. W. A. Harrison, who will edit them, as 
well as the third quarto of 1608, the first con- 
taining the deposition scene, and the late 
quarto of 1634, which contains changes from an 
independent source. The first two quartos of 
Romeo and Juliet, 1597 and 1599 (edited by Mr. 
Hubert Evans) ; the first two of Henry V., 1600 
and 1608 (edited by Mr. Arthur Symons); the 
first two of Pericles, both 1609 (edited by Mr. 
P. Z. Round); and The Whole Contention, 1619 
ag by Dr. Furnivall), are all nearly ready 

or issue. The series of forty quartos will, 
almost certainly, be completed this year. 


Dr. REGINALD LANE-POOLE, wishing to 
clear up the extent of Wyclif’s debt to Arch- 
bishop Fitz-Ralph anent his doctrine of 
“Dominion,” of theoretic communism of pro- 
perty, and the right of the State to seize the 

ssessions of the Church, has induced the 

xecutive Committee of the Wyclif Society to 
have Fitz-Ralph’s treatise copied. Dr. Poole 
will then determine whether to print the 
treatise in whole or in part. From his cursory 
reading of the MS. it seems as if Wyclif was as 
much indebted to Fitz-Ralph as Hus was to 
Wyclif. 

THERE is at present on view in the Museum of 


the Bradford Library an interesting exhi- 


hition of objects which at one time were in the 

ssession of several members of the Bronté 
Family. Among the exhibits are a number of 
the Bronté relics recently sold by auction 
at Saltaire. They are lent by Mr. Gledhill, of 
Keighley, and comprise a jewel case, brooch, 
cream jug, the Rev. P. Bronté’s snuff-box. a 
presentation copy of Jane Eyre, with the auto- 
graph of the saber: three water-colour draw- 
ings by the same hand, including a sketch 
of Charlotte’s favourite dog, Floss, which, as a 
work of art, is the best example in the collec- 
tion ; nineteen pencil drawings by various mem- 
bers of the family; a deed of gift from Mr. 
Bronté to his servant, Martha Brown, and 
others. Mr. Jennings has procured from Miss 
Binns two letters written Mrs. Gaskell to 
Martha Brown; a jet andes belonging to 
Charlotte Bronté; a brooch containing a lock of 
her hair; funeral cards of Charlotte, Branwell, 
and Emily Bronté, &c. ; and he has also lent a 
presentation copy of Shirley, with the auto- 
graph of the author. Mr. Empsall lends a 

awing by Charlotte Bronté; a letter from 
her to Martha Brown; a small teapot; a pair 
of shoes worn by Charlotte; and the Rev. P. 
Bronté’s spectacles. Mr. Scruton has lent an 
album containing a lock of Charlotte’s hair ; 
an autograph letter from Charlotte to Miss 
Nussey, of Birstall (the Caroline Helstone of 
Shirley); also portraits of Miss Nussey and 
Martha Brown. Mr. Widdop has forwarded 
for exhibition the scales used by Mr. Bronté 
for weighing coin ; a letter from Mr. Bronté to 
Nancy Garrs (Charlotte Bronté’s nurse, who 
died only a few days ago); a portrait of the 
Rev. P. Bronté; and photographs of Haworth 
Church and Parsonage. Mr. Holroyd, of 
Keighley, adds to the collection a portrait in 
oil of the Rev. P. Bronté, by his son, Branwell. 
The likeness is not a good one, but the work 
possesses some technical merit. All the above 
relics are loans ; but Mr. Waterhouse, of Brad- 
ford, has presented to the Museum the wedding 
shawl of Charlotte Bronté. 


THERE is a long review by Carl Witte of J. 
C. Jeafferson’s Real Shelley in the National 
Zeitung of April 1, headed ‘‘Der wirkliche 
Shelley.” 


RosErtT Lutz, of Stuttgart, has sent us what 
claims to be the first German edition of De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium Eater, trans- 
lated by L. Ottmann, and gracefully dedicated 
to the two surviving daughters of De Quincey. 
Unfortunately, the type is Gothic, and, though 
elegant, peculiarly trying to our eyes. 


WirtH reference to the reprint of the Pisa 
edition (1821) of Shelley’s Adonais, just issued 
by Reeves & Turner for the Shelley Society, a 
correspondent writes : 


‘“What is the precise meaning of the imprint on 
the title page ‘with the types of Didot’? I pre- 
sume that it means that the Pisa printers used the 
best fount of type available—namely, one cast by 
the,famous family of French printers and typo- 
graphers. But I observe that Mr. Buxton Forman, 
in his edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works (1882, 
vol. iii., p. 2), talks of ‘Didot’s people,’ as if the 
Didots had actually a seeps establishment at 
Pisa. Surely this must be a mistake.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BIRD’S-NESTING IN IRELAND. 


Tuus is the time, and all the birds are flying 
Upon the old, old quest ;— 

If there is one thing left on earth worth trying, 
It is to make a nest. 


This is the time (ah, there is promise in it !) 





Had I my choice of thi 
Worth holding hig I'd answer in a minute: 
| ** Good Mother, give me wings,”’ 





ed 


(On last year’s broken bough the frost may glisten : 
They do not care a whit. ; 

They turn their heads, and chirp, as loth to listen, 
‘* Pray do not mention it! ’’) 

This is the time by birds beloved and dreaded, 
When all their curious joys 

Are at the mercy of this curly-headed 
Mad brood of climbing boys. 

From the black thatch of wayside huts, rain-beaten, 
Under the bright roof-flowers, 

They break at morning into this moth-eaten, 
Wind-shaken world of ours. 

They leave the lodge, they leave the mansion 

hidden 


By dark-leaved feudal walls ;— 

The little landlord, toward the tree forbidden, 
Through his great gateway crawls. 

The high-born crow in perilous far places, 
Proud, with ancestral caws, 

Sees in his family-tree the mocking faces 
And hands that hold no laws. 

The lark, which knows that music fit for heaven 
Is nursed upon the ground, 

Is in a flutter lest some hint be given 
And her low covert found. 


The thrush, deep in the laurel’s fair green glitter, 
Hides well her house —in vain. 

The Bible sparrow, with her world-old twitter, 
Learns that she can complain. 

The linnet thinks, out of the honey-scented 
Gold-flowering of the furze, 

No being of the air has yet lamented 
Misfortune like to hers. 

The robin in her wall of stone, grown over 
With immemorial vines, 

Hears the foe’s footstep coming through the clover, 
And her bright bosom pines. 


The wren, beside the waters where the falling 
Blooms of the briar-rose float, 

Breast-deep in folds of island moss, is calling 
With an upbraiding note. 

The owl in her black battlement is shaken ; 
Out of the mould she flies. 

The gull’s sea-castle in the rocks is taken— 
The foam is cut with cries. 

The cuckoo, that elusive cheat and lonely, 
(That must be heard, not seen !) 

In trouble for some other bird’s-nest only, 
Fares like the rest, I ween. 

And when the rosy veteran’s tearful mother 
Hears his dark story through, 

He says: ‘‘ The birds had better build another , 
They’ve nothing else to do!"’ 


Saran M, B, Pratt, 
Queenstown, Ireland, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


W. E. FORSTER. 
Obiit April 5. 
FAREWELL, & sorrowing nation knows her need ; 
Farewell, farewell, the stormless time has come ; 
Farewell, we cannot grudge the rest and home, 
Nor with the strong pale angel will we plead, 
Our leader back a little while to lead; 
For now the seas of state are white with foam, 
Perplexing winds of faction rave and and roam. 
Law-mongers creedless are ; thou hadst a creed ! 
Firm patriot will, stern hater of misrule, 
Fearlessly faithful when thy country called ; 
Thy conscience was prime-minister, thy queen 
Truth, with her simple law of ‘“‘say and 
mean.” 
Bond-breaker of the new tyrannic school, 
Thou to thyself wast wisdom, unenthralled. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 
T'HE death of Sir Henry Taylor has removed a 
link—one of few remaining—with the great 
literary and poetical gerieration of the early 
years of this century, as well as with the poli- 
ticians and publicists of the first orm 
period, 
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His life was an uneventful one, in the usual 
sense of the term. The son of a small Durham 
squire, born October 18, 1800, he received no 
— education —= the name, save 
what could be derived from association with 
a family whose bent seems to have been dis- 
tinctly literary. After a year spent to little 
purpose in the Royal Navy, and some four 

ears’ employment in a minor Government 
D ent (in the course of which his duties 
took him to the West Indies), he was appointed, 
in 1823, toa clerkship in the Colonial Office, 
where after a brief interval he obtained a post 
which he held, with substantially no change of 
status, until he left the public service in 1871. 
His later years were spent in retirement, 
mostly at Bournemouth, where he died on 
March 27. 

In the course of his long official career he 
took a part, often a considerable part, in the 
many important questions which arose during 
that period in connexion with our colonies, 

ially the West Indies; and the opinion 
which his political chiefs entertained of him is 
shown by the offer to him, in 1847, of the 
Under- ip of State, which he declined 
in the fear of losing his leisure for literature. 
Living in or near London during the forty- 
eight years of his official career, with only one 
considerable absence when he went to Italy 
for his health in 1843-44, he had ready access to 
the best literary and political society of his 
time, which was the element most congenial to 
him. At least during the years between 1834 
and 1871 he may fairly be said to have known 
more or less intimately almost every considerable 
pe a of the period ; and his recollections 
and judgments of his contemporaries form the 


- most generally interesting part of the autobio- 


hy which he published a year ago. 
7 5 ae teas! as intimate me Fa liticians 
and men and women of the world as with 
ets and men of letters; and as he divided 
is social intercourse between these two classes, 
so he devoted to literature the part of his 
intellectual energy which was not absorbed by 
official duties. iterary work had attracted 
him when quite young. His first appearai ein 
rint was in the Quarterly Review, u.. ler 
ifford’s auspices, in October, 1822. ‘is 
original design in coming up to London in 
1823 was to make literature his profession ; 
and he continued to write in the Quarterly 
after he had entered the Colonial Office. 
admiration for Southey, which was very t 
both for the man and for the poet, was perhaps 
the determining cause that made him adopt 
the poetical drama as his principal mode of 
literary - Isaac Comnenus, his first 
considerable work, was written in 1824-27, and 
published anonymously in the latter year, but 
without attracting attention. Almost imme- 
diately after this he set to work upon Philip van 
Arteveide,a subject suggested to him by Southey. 
This work, upon which his literary reputation 
chiefly (and rightly) rests, was published in 
1834, and had an immediate and substantial 
success: the consequent attempts to make him 
a ‘‘jion,” and the results of them, are amu- 
singly described in the twelfth chapter of the 
A i hy. Edwin the Fair followed, 
Legun in 1838 under stress of personal anxieties, 
but finished and published in 1842 in happier 
times, and with a moderate measure of success. 
The Virgin Widow (1845-48) and St. Clement's 
Eve (1860) complete the list of his longer 
sy nor did he publish many short pieces. 
his prose Te he selected for reprintin 
in later years The Statesman (1836), which 
would perhaps have been more fitly named “The 
Minister” ; Notes from Life (reflective and social), 
ublished in 1847; two admirable essays on 
ordsworth (1834 and 1841), and a few others; 
and the list is completed by the Autobiography 
published, at last, in 1885, 
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This bald catalogue of names and dates gives 
no adequate account of Henry Taylor, his life 
and work; nor could even a full and critical 
analysis of his writings do so. Indeed it seems 

y worth while to speculate how numerous 
his readers may be, now and hereafter, or what 
the extent of his literary influence. In this 
case the “‘ statesman,”’ the poet, the man of the 
world, is far less interesting than the man. 
From his writings, above all from the delight- 
ful Autobiography, the sympathetic reader can 
form an image, more or less adequate, of that 


charming and admirable personality which for 
sixty years attracted so many persons dis- 
inguished in all walks of life. e character 


so disclosed is not a heroic or a romantic one, 
nor can it claim the psychological interest that 
arises from complexity or singularity. But this 
fact makes it perhaps more interesting and in- 
structive to the ordinary person. We may dis- 
cern in him a noble simplicity of mind, which 
enabled him to appreciate fairly and fully the 
merits and weaknesses of the numerous persons 
= — he Lay in ome. = — 
renders the personal part of his autobiograp 
so attractive ; a moral elevation of feeling which 
makes his career, both personal ani literary, a 
model which most of us may well aspire to 
imitate; and a solid strength of character 
which (like some rich wine) the passing years 
mellowed and matured, but never impaired. 
These elements constituted a personality the 
inner qualities of which were reflected out- 
wardly in the dignity ef presence, the charm of 
conversation, the lucidity of style, and the 
charity in judgments of men and things, all 
which, so well known to his friends, others must 
be left to gather from his writings. If there be 
any pleasure in the society of a cultured man, 
any profit in that of a wise man, any edification 
in that of a good man, he who will become 
acquainted with Henry Taylor, even through 
his writings, may assuredly count on pleasure, 
rofit, and edification. Most of those who know 
Sis estiiogs would agree that, as a poet or as a 
moralist, he is well worth reading; but, be his 
merits as a poet what they may, he certainly 
fulfilled Milton’s requirement for such: he was 
‘himself a true poem,” not a tragedy or an 
idyll, but ‘“‘a composition and pattern of the 
best and honourablest things.” 8. E.8. R. 





EDWARD SOLLY. 


His | Mr. Epwarp Sotty, F.R.S. and F.8.A., died 


at Camden House, Sutton, on April 2, ~ 
66. His family came from East Kent, and is 
said to have taken its name from a manor of 
Soles in Nonington, of which a John de Soles 
is known to have been the owner in the rei 
of Edward I. Much information about its 
members is contained in Planche’s account of 
Ash by Sandwich, in the registers of which 
nearly 500 entries concerning the race of Solly 
will 4 found. His parents lived for several 
ears at Walthamstow, but he himself was born 
in London in 1819. Through his mother he 
was descended from Hollis, the erudite admirer 
of a Republican system of government; and 
Mr. Solly was, as became his origin, a prominent 
Radical in early life, being one of the original 
promoters of the Daily News, and a member of 
the select company which gathered together 
at a social reunion to celebrate its foundation. 
His earliest labours were applied to the popu- 
larisation of chemistry as an adjunct to agri- 
culture; and in order to promote the use of 
chemical aid by agriculturists he published two 
(1843), which was 
honoured with a third edition in 1850, and A 
Syllabus of Chemistry (1849). During many 
years his contributions to the pages of Notes 
and Queries have been looxed for every week 
with keen interest. They were conspicuous 
for research and for undeviating accuracy. He 
had gathered together an extensive library 





——S 
net the earlier years of the last century, 
and closely studied the biography of many 
of the writers who flourished in the golden 
days of Queen Anne, and under the first two 
Georges. Nearly 50,000 volumes were housed 
under his _ at —— ; —_ = — was 
——- y rich in Popes and Swifts, many of 
which were acquired at Col. Grant’s sale. 
Should his treasures be brought to the hammer, 
the sale would prove one of the events of the 
season. For some time he was on the council 
of the Index Society, and was always a 
strenuous supporter of the proposition for in- 
cluding in its publications the index to the 
contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which so 
many devotees of literature have long sighed 
for. One of the most useful of its publications 
was drawn up by Mr. Solly. Its name was 
Titles of Honour, and it was designed as an 
index of the peerages and baronetages of the 
United Kingdom, to show “the date when each 
separate title was conferred, the changes which 
they underwent, and their present condition, 
whether existent, modified, dormant, or extinct.” 
Mr. an at one time held the position of secre- 
tary to the Society of Arts, in which capacity he 
succeeded Sir George Grove. In 1848 he joined 
the small company of city financiers who were 
interested in the insurance world, and was 
engaged in the establishment of several com- 
panies of that class. The most successful 
undertaking with which he was associated was 
the Gresham Life Insurance office. His name 
was better known than his person in literary 
circles, and the absence of his articles from the 
columns of Notes and Queries will be missed with 
keen feelings of regret by all its readers. 
W. P, C. 
ANOTHER correspondent writes of Edward 
Solly : 
** His ty was his minute and extraordinary 
knowledge of the eighteenth century, from its 
———_ down to the merest broadside; and 
his collection of books on this subject, numberin; 
some 30,000 volumes, was perhaps the most vari 
and most extensive ever formed by a private indi- 
vidual. His loss will be mourned by many literary 
men, for no enquirer ever applied to him in vain.’’ 
A. D. 


THE Rev. Frederick Leigh Colvile died at 
Kempsey, Bournemouth, on March 28. His 
mother, Mary Leigh, a sister of the first 
Baron Leigh, of Stoneleigh, married Frederick 
Charles Acton Colvile, and with his mother’s 
family his life was chiefly . He gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1840, and 
two years later received from Lord Leigh the 
vicarage of Leek Wootton, near Warwick, 
holding at the same time the post of domestic 
chaplain at Stoneleigh. A few pamphlets on 
religious and educational subjects appeared 
from his pen between 1840 and 1860; but his 
first work of importance was a history of 
Stoneleigh Abbey from its foundation, which 
he printed for private circulation in 1850. It 
was followed by a compilation on the Worthies 
of Warwickshire between 1500 and 1800, which 
contained much information on the illustrious 
natives of England’s central county. Mr. 
Colvile was driven to the hospitable clime of 
the Riviera, and tempted to compose a poem in 
blank verse descriptive of the pleasures of 
Winter at Mentone, pe which an ever- 
increasing number of his countrymen now taste 
to the full. 

THE Rev. Richard Hibbs died at 13 St. 
Lawrence Road, North Kensington, on March 
26, aged 74. He was a scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and took the degree of 
B.A. in 1841, After holding several curacies 
in England he discharged the duties of chaplain 
at Rotterdam and Utrecht. He was interested in 
social and religious work, and published numer- 
ous sermons and controversial pamphlets, Hig 
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chief publication was entitled Prussia and the 
Poor—Elberfeld visited, originally issued in 
1876 and brought to a fo edition in 1883. 
It contrasted the systematical relief of the 

or in Prussia with the plan ado in 
England. 

A THIRD well-known clergyman, the Rev. 
Francis Chenevix Trench, died at Bursledon, 
Hampshire, on April 3. He was the eldest son 
of Richard Trench by his wife, granddaughter 
and heiress of Richard Chenevix, Bishop of 
Waterford, and was revenge | the elder 
brother of the late Archbishop of 
was one of the distinguished company of students 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took a 
second class in 1828. When his more eminent 
brother was Dean of Westminster, Francis 
Trench received from the chapter the pleasant 
rectory of Islip, a few miles from Oxford, and 
retained it from 1857 to 1875. For many years 
he published a considerable number of theo- 
logical works and of descriptions of places on 
the Continent which he had visited during his 
holidays. Among them were Walks round 
Mont Blanc, and a series of Travels in France, 
Spain and Scotland between 1840 and 1850. 
All his writings were marked by good taste and 
sound scholarship. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. FREDERICK HODGETT’s article in the 
Antiquary on the ‘“ Scandinavian Elements in 
the English Race” is instructive and well- 
written, but contains some statements which, 
unless explained, may lead to controversy. The 
names ending in caster, chester, cester, and the 
like, have almost universally been considered to 
mark Roman settlements. Common consent 
on such matters is, we are quite aware, no 
evidence whatever of the truth of an opinion ; 
but in this instance it seems well grounded. 
Can Mr. Hodgetts point out any large or even 
small number of places which have these ter- 
minations where there is not other conclusive 
evidence of Roman occupation? Mr. W. 8. 
Mitchell contributes an interesting paper on the 
introduction of the potato into this country. 
It is too short; and, to make it easily intelli- 
gible to most readers, should have been illus- 
trated by copies of the old engravings which he 
describes. The most entertaining article in the 
number is Mr. Gomme’s ‘‘ Glimpses of Old 
London.” Few of us realise what London was 
like even fifty years ago. The pages of Pick- 
wick carry us back to a world almost as ancient 
as that of Jvanhoe; but the London Mr. 
Gomme dwells on and carefully illustrates is 
older and quainter than anything that aged 
folk, or even their grandfathers, can remember. 
Mr. Richard Davey continues his account of 
the disgusting Cenci tragedy. There is, we 
fear, no doubt that the documents he translates 
are beyond question authentic, and that there- 
fore the conclusions he draws are on the whole 
correct. Abnormal instances of vice have 
occurred in all countries; and it is perhaps no 
more fair to judge of the Romans of that time 
by the Cenci family than it would be to form 
our estimate of the French aristocracy from the 
Praslin tragedy and a study of the career of the 
infamous Duke of Orleans. Yet the foul mis- 
doings of the Cencis group themselves not 
unnaturally with much else we have heard, 
and with that putrid form of literature which 
was once so abundant, and for which no com- 
a mmaae can, we believe, be found in the 
world. 


THE March number of Ze Livre contains the 
usual quantity of information in its compte- 
rendu of passing literary matters, as well as a 
full-page etching composed and executed with 
some spirit, but a little commonplace in con- 
ception and tone, entitled the ‘“‘Travail de 


ublin. He | Bo 





Bénédiction.” The original articles are two. 
The first, along with some rather mysteriously 
couched denunciations of book-stealing, con- 
tains interesting particulars as to the biblio- 
graphy of Marot. The second is a short and 
Sestiatie account of Amable Escande, a royalist 
journalist of the South of France, who died 
recently at an advanced age. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM. 
London: March 27, 1886, 

Prof. Max Miiller in his last letter writes 
that as we both really think alike, I must not 
permit myself to imagine that I am at issue 
with him. By allmeans let it be so. I have no 
wish to measure swords with so redoubtable a 
champion, and so let us shake hands, and let me, 
with your permission and his, confine myself to 
a few observations. 

The professor tells me that I must fight out 
the question with other residents in India, whose 
opinions are the reverse of those I have given ; 
and I have especially hurled at my head “the 
highest musical authority [among the — 
Raji Saurindramohana Tagore, Doctor o 
Music.” I conceive this to mean that I ought 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me. 

In passing I should like to know why 
European scholars ‘‘ Sanskritise ” modern Indian 
names. I have often been amused at finding 
my old friend Sham Singh, as he was and is 
named by his parents and friends, turned into 
Syima Simha, with a diacritical mark on the 
tirst s, and a dot over the second m! Natives 
themselves when pnlits are fond of this, and 
familiar Rim Dis Daibé becomes glorified as 
Riamadisa Dvivédi on the title-pages of his 
Sanskrit works ; though, heaven knows, there is 
not much in common between the Dvivédi and 
his (nominal) descendant the Dubé. 

As regards the English officers who have 
told Prof. Max Miiller that the people of India 
had become accustomed to ‘“‘God save the 





Queen,” and that it would not jar on their 
ears, I can, of course, only say that doctors 
differ; and to illustrate my view I will tell a 
little story. In the winter of 1883 I was pre- 
sent at a great state ceremony at Patiala, the 
capital of the important and advanced native 
state of that name. It was the turning of the 
first sod of the branch railway to that town. 
The a of Pati4l4, through his com- 
mandant (B shi), a worthy old gentleman, and 
most anxious to do the right thing, keeps for 
his army three bands—brass, drums and fifes, and 
bagpipes—all modelled on the English plan and 
to some extent taught by Europeans. However, 
on this occasion they were allowed to do as they 
thought best ; and when the lieutenant-gover- 
nor ofthe Panjab, Sir Charles Aitchison, arrived, 
they struck up ‘‘ God save the Queen,” altogether, 
bagpipes (!) and all! Now, none of the natives 
present seemed to see anything wrong in this ; 
and many of them must have heard the tune 
played over and over again, since they were the 
chief officials of a most important native ruler in 
constant attendance on the viceroy and the 
heads of the Indian Government. The Bakhshi 
himself asked me if I thought the bands had 
done justice to the money spent onthem! The 

uestion then that arises seems to me to be: 

oes not such an occurrence show that the 
natives do not in the least grasp what we mean 
by music? Ihave always thought the answer 
to be ‘‘Yes,” from many things I have 
observed. 

I fancy that few of the ladies and gentlemen 
who attend a ndch are aware that the néch 
girls hired for the occasion are nearly sure to 
sing an English song for them’; their object 
being only to please their foreign audience by 
giving them music they understand. The 
fereigner—unless he be an old stager—how- 
ever, is quite certain to recognise neither words 
nortune. Favourite songs at these times, in 
the Panjab at any rate, are— 

Bivan Gomati mani ! 
(We-won’t go-home-till morning !) 
and egain— 
Baphé-lo gai Kumaut tondi ! 
(Buffaloe Girls, come out to-night ! 


We are now concerned with one of the lowest 
and most ignorant classes of natives; and what 
the dancing-girl has done in the above 
sentences is, by the process of what the Folk- 
love Society would call folk-etymology, to 
twist English sounds round to words she knows 
in her own language, and to sing the air ina 
thoroughly native manner. Our own Sir Roger 
Dowler (for Surfju’ddaula) of the last century 
shows a similar tendency. 

We have for 100 years trained the bands of our 
nativeregiments to play English musicon English 
instruments; and very well many of them play 
it, and have played it, yet it is still necessary 
to employ Englishmen or Eurasians as band- 
masters and teachers. This shows that our 
native bandsmen are still mere imitators of our 
music, and that it has not made its way into 
their hearts. I have known natives, who have 
thoroughly mastered, enjoyed, and under- 
stood English music. A sibadar of the 30th 
N. I. is a first-rate musician, as we understand 
the term; and for sheer love of the thing—for 
it brings him no emolument—he conducts and 
trains the regimental band, of which an 
English regiment might well be proud. Suc 
cases are, however, quite exceptional. We 
have long trained natives, from boyhood to 
discharge for advancing years, in our military 
music, and this is what such pensioners do. It 
isa custom among Hindus to celebrate the 
death of old men with much noise and music. 
The well-to-do middle-classes on such occasions 
frequently hire band pensioners to perform for 
them on old brass instruments, sold by auction as 
unserviceable. I saw and heard such a band pre- 
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ceding a corpse to the burning-ground at Lahore 
about six years ago. There were five or six of 
them playing a mixed assortment of brass 
instruments all out of tune. The tune they 
played was ‘‘ Rosalie the Prairie Flower” ; and 
they all played the air, each to his own tune— 
the idea being apparently to make as much 
noise as possible. Can it be said that these old 
bandsmen, or their audience, in the least under- 
stand what we mean by music ? 

Missionaries of all denominations, being all 
Europeans, are, of course, imbued with 
European music and the modern European 
notions of verse; and, knowing the value of 
song in religious exercises, have naturally used 
it as a means of promoting the ends they aim 
at. Native Christian children are taught by 
the score from early youth to sing hymns to 
European tunes. These hymns are in the 
various vernaculars, and composed in metres to 
suit the tunes, i.e., they are in accentuated 
verse. Such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
and Panjabi ily lend themselves to accen- 
tuated versification ; and yet I have never seen 
a genuine piece of native verse in sixes or 
eights, nor have I ever heard a non-Christian 
native sing an English air for his own delecta- 
tion. I must, however, qualify this by saying 
I have never met with such things away from 
direct European influence; for I have heard 
barrack boys whistling English airs along the 
roads; but whistling is a non-native accom- 
plishment, and barrack boys are more com- 
pletely under European influence than any 
other class of natives, I argue from this that 
our music does not really suit the native ear. 
An incident that once occurred to me illus- 
trates this. In 1877 I was at the Andaman 
Islands. On Good Friday evening I was 
returning home, and was attracted by loud 
sounds of native music to my ‘‘ godowns.” 
From the roadway I could see into them, and 
I saw that my Madrasi butler and his nephew, 
my “boy,” were the performers. The Butler 
was sitting, stripped to his waist, on a stool; 
on a table close by lay a book, out of which he 
was singing to an accompaniment played by 
himself on an English fiddle. The ‘ boy,” 
similarly clad, was squatting in a corner 
playing a tomtom (dholak) at intervals, appa- 
rently whenever a turn in the song took his 
fancy. They were both “born” Christians, 
and were American Baptists, and, like all their 
class, very tenacious of their sect. On inquiry 
T elicited that they were singing hymns, that 
the book was a Tamil hymn-book, and that 
the subject was ‘‘ Jesus Christ come to save us 
sinners.” This phrase was the butler’s own, 
taken, of course, straight from his European 
pastor; his music, however, was decidedly 
native, 

I understand that the real reason why native 
music sounds discordant to us, and ours to 
them, is to be found in the respective scales ; 
and I believe it to be actually the case that the 
tones do not correspond: in other words, we 
mean one thing by a note of music, and the 
natives another. This is why I was careful to 
explain that the air of ‘Har philan di” was 
given in the “European style,” it being, as I 
understand, impossible to express native music 
in our notation. I believe our notes are in true 
harmony ; it follows, therefore, that the native 
notes are not, and hence the mutual sense of 
discord—each set of ears having been edu- 
cated for many generations to its own 
music. It is well known how much 
the natives take to the bagpipes. This is 
because the note of the bagpipes approximates 
to theirs. As an ex-officer of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers I am not going to run down the bag- 
pipes ; and this much I can, after many oppor- 
tunities for observing, say in their favour. In 
my time the regiment was largely composed of 
men who were in no sense Scotch, yet I have 


constantly observed that the whole body of the 
men would step out better on the march when 


the pipes were playing than when the band or 
the Sees and fifes were leading. I can, there- 


fore, quite understand that the to us discordant 
native music is capable of giving great pleasure 
to those who are ‘“‘to the manner born.” Yet 
no one will awa that Englishmen, as a race, 
appreciate the beauties of the pipes, or that 
they are sy pee to play English airs. In the 
same way I do not think our airs are capable of 
ae appreciated by the natives of India as a 
ody, 

I find my observations running to much 
greater length than I intended, so I will onlyjust 
touch on one other point in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
letter. He finds native correspondents falling 
in witb ideas started or suggestions made. The 
great difficulty in dealing with them is this in- 
veterate habit of theirs. In official life it 
amounts to a danger that has constantly to be 
guarded against. It arises from that vanity 
which makes them extremely sensitive to ridi- 
cule, and to dread beyond all' things being put 
right by one in real or supposed authority. I 
would suggest to non-residents with corre- 
spondents in India to be always on their guard 
when a native agrees with them. His first 
impulse is to read between the lines and find 
out what you think, and his next is to chime in. 
It is not by any means all of them that over- 
come this, and speak out what | think. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 








THE NAMES OF THE GREAT SYRIAN GODDESS. 
Barton-on-Hum ber: April 3, 1886. 

Prof. Sayce, having referred to the iy 2) 
goddess Até, the Ilian (but not the Greek) 
Athéné, remarks: ‘‘It is possible that the 
name of the chief divinity worshipped at Car- 
chemish was ’Ati or ’Até” (Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vii. 261). This, 
I think, very fairly appears by the testimony 
of Hésychios, who defines "Add as “the Baby- 
lonian Héré,” using the term “‘ Babylonian” in 
a loose, general sense, as “‘ Euphratean,” &c. 
Now we learn from the treatise of the Pseudo- 
Lucian Perités Suriés Theon that the great 
goddess of ‘Ip (Gargamis-Carchemish-Hiera- 
polis) was ‘‘the Assyrian [= Syrian = Hittite] 
Héré; while Strabo (xvi. i. 27) says that Atar- 
gatis (’Atar-’Ati) was eg an at Hierapolis. 
This Euphratean goddess, who was regarded as 
the analogue of the Greek Héré, is thus shown 
to be ’Ati (Ada); and, according to Philo 
Byblius (ap. Steph. Byzant. in voc. Laodikeia), 
the un-Semitic word &rn meant, in Syrian 
(i,e. Hittite), ‘‘ divinity.” The name occurs 
elsewhere in a Hittite connexion, for ’Esiv 
married ’Adah, daughter of Elén the Hittite 
(Genesis, xxxvi. 2). 

The goddess of Hierapolis was also known 
as Semiramis, who is identical with the original 
lunar Istar (vide Sayce, Herod. 362), the ‘* As- 
tartha of the land of Khita” (treaty between 
Ramses II. and Khitasir the Hittite king, 
ap. Brugsch); and Diodéros explains the name 
Semiramis -thus: “Orep éori kara trhv Trav Zipwv 
SidAekrwv mapwvouacuévoy amd trav meporepav (Diod. 
ii. 4). The famous white doves, which the 
Persians often drove away as offenders against 
the yellow (golden) sun (Herod. i. 139), were 
sacred to the white moon-goddess; and, simi- 
larly, the Hittites seem to have almost pre- 
ferred ‘“‘white gold” {silver) to yellow gold. 
In Assyrian, the dove or domestic pigeon is 
called Sdmmatu, in modern Arabic hamdmat or 
zamamat (vide Rev. W. Houghton, in 7'’rans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
viii. 84); and Diodéros thus refers to the con- 
nexion between the Aramaean form of su-m(1)- 
mat-u and the name Se-mer(i)-mis. Still, this 
connexion may be merely a paronomasia ; nor 
does the instance of Sammuramat, queen of the 








Assyrian Rimmon-nirari, B.c. 810-792, afford 
much, if any, assistance, ‘‘ since her name may 
not be identical with that of Semiramis, and 
the reading of it is not quite certain ” (Sayce, 
Herod. 105); and, further. she may have been 
a Hittite princess. The name ‘ Semiramis” 
has a distinctly Hittite look, and reminds us 
of the goddess Simi, daughter of the great 
Hittite god Hadad (“Adw5os, Bacieds Geav, Sanch. 
i.7; ‘‘Deo quem summum uenerantur Adad 
nomen dederunt,”” Macrob. Sat. i. 23; ‘‘The 
Only-one,” ‘“Unus unus,” analogue of the 
Euphratean Dumuzi-Tammuz, “The Only- 
son”). Prof. Sayce has acutely connected 
Simi with the Hamathite divinity A-Shima 
(2 Kings, xvii. 30), who has, without much 
probability, been identified by some with the 
Phoenician Ermun; and, as a name of the 
supreme god of Gargamis (Carchemish) was 
Aramis (vide Transactions of the Society of 


Biblical Aschaeology, vii. 260, 291), it is possible 
that Semiramis == eslaiaalia ‘Simi, daughter 
of Aramis.” 


Prof. Sayce has often insisted that the 
‘‘ White Syrians” of Strabo were Hittites, and 
that the “‘ Hittite power was Kappadokian.” 
This, too, expressly appears from the following 
definition in the Lexikon of Phitios : 


Aevxdovpa: of Karmddoxes* Kal obs of “lmves Sdpous. 


Syria was anciently considered to begin at the 
river Halys (Herod. i. 6), and Kappadokia 
included the whole of eastern Asia Minor, 
except Khilak (Kilikia), Hésychios defines 
Aevxéovpos as “‘a white-coloured Babylonian,” 
using the name “Babylonian” in the loose 
general sense above noticed. He even defines 
BaBvAduo: as of BdpBapor, mapa Tots "ArtiKois. 
Rost. BRown, JUN. 








““LIP3ET” AND “ LINDWORM.” 
London : April 6, 1886. 

Perhaps the former of these words may be ex- 
plained by the “‘lift-gate” still in common use 
in Surrey—a gate without hinges, with the 
upper bar prolonged six or eight inches beyond 
the uprights on either side, by which it is hung 
on the gate-posts. 

The mention of the latter as an English word 
tempts me to offer a suggestion as to the mean- 
ing of the first element. The signification 
of the word is a dragon, a flying serpent ; and 
it is explained by Weigand from the Old-High- 
German lint, Icelandic /innr, ‘‘ a serpent,” and 
German wurm, of the same signification. But 
such a compound of two synonyms is extremely 
unlikely, and it brings us no nearer the essen- 
tial characteristic of a flying animal. In 
Esthonian, lind is ‘“‘a bird,” ‘‘a bee,” from 
lendma, ‘to fly”; lendwa, “flying”; lendwa 
maddo, (maddo, a serpent), ‘“‘a dragon.” Fin- 
nish lentac, lets, “to fly”; lintu, ‘‘a bird.” 
Bohemian letéti, “‘ to fly.” 

H. WEDGwoop. 








THE HUNES AND THE HUNNS. 


Hull: April 3, 1886. 

A fact, in my opinion, of considerable historic 
value has been entirely overlooked in the 
present controversy, viz., that according to the 
testimony of Olaus Magnus there were ‘‘Huni”’ 
living in his time in a northern province of 
Sweden. 
“In provincia Middelpadensi versus Boreales 
partes Suetiae superioris,’’ the learned prelate of 
Upsala informs us, ‘‘fere major pars virorum 
Huni nomine appellantur, tamquam populi clarius 
contra Hunos olim belligerantes ac triumphantes ”’ 
(Hist. Gent. Sept., Lib. ii., cap. xviii.). 
Unfortunately he omits to tell us whether 
the explanation here given of the name was 
the one popularly accepted, or whether it is no 
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more than his own suggestion. It is certainly 
worthy of note that, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, this is the solitary instance in the 
book where the name of the Mongolic Hunns 
is spelt with a single n, as the second n 
evidently presented some difficulty, and was 
consequently dropped as redundant for the 
occasion. Lewis L. Kropr. 








A USELESS CONTROVERSY. 

Berlin, 8.W., Kleinbeerenstr. 7: April 5, 1886. 
Mr. Sweet’s answer in your number for 
April 3 is such that I despair of ever convincing 
him. There is no arguing with a man who 
believes in the validity of ‘‘a woman's reason, 
‘I think him so because I think him so.’” So 
I will not waste your space and my time any 

longer. JuLiIus ZUPITZA. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, April 12,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Trade 
Marks,” by Mr. M. Shearman. 
Cantor Lecture, 


“ Tapestry Mat'ng and Embroidery,” Il, by M 
ry ‘ng and Embroide: . by Mr. 
Aisn 8. Cole, antes 
8.30p.m. Geogravhical : “ Cruisesin the Western 
Tedife. including Visits to the Caroline and Mar- 


ds,” by Capt. Cyprian A. G. Bridge. 
ril 13.°3 > Roval Institution: “ The 
Functions of Ci tion.” VI., by Prof. Gamgee. 
8p.m. Anthropological Institute : ‘‘The Origin 
of A culture,” b Mr. H. Ling Roth; ** Notes oa 
the Singirese,’ by Dr. Hickson. 
8 p.m. of Arts: ‘‘ Progress of the 
tish Possessions in the last Quarter of a Cen- 
tury.” by Mr. P. L. Simmonda. 
8pm. Civil Engineers: ‘ Water Purification ; 
its Bilogical and Chemical Basis,” by Mr. Percy 
F. Frankland 


A nd. 
WEDVESDAY, April 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: 
* Keats,” II., by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
8 p.m. ty of Arts: “The Treatment of 
Sewage,” by Dr. 0. Meymott Tidy. 
P=. olonial Institute: “Our West Indian 
Colonies,” by Mr. Nevile Lubbock. 
8 p.m. Microscopical: “Structure and Evolu- 
tion of the Florideae,” by Mr. G. Massee. 
8 : “The Vivissitudes of 
Queen Mab,” by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
THURSDAY, April 15, 3 pm Royal Institution: ‘ Elec- 
tro-Chemistry.” IV.. by Prof. Dewar. 
4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 
8 p.m. Linnean: “ New Genera and Species of 
African Ourculionidae.” by Mr. F. P. Pascoe; 
* Notes on the Plants observed d: ring the Roraima 
Im Thurn ; 


Expediti 1984),”—_b r. E 
a ~ (184) y 


Mr. E. F. 
from Queensland,” III,, by 


i 
nei Mr. ©. E. 
Broome. 
8p.m. Historical: ‘The Celt in Power: Tudor 
and Cromwell,” by Dr. J. Foster Palm: 


er. 

8p.m. Chemical: Ballot for Election of Fellows. 

.m. Philological: ‘* Extracts from 

itanford ry of Imported Words and 
Dr. 0. A. M. Fenn 


ell. 
9 p.m. yal Institution: ‘Recent Progress 
in the Coal Tar Industries.” by Sir H. Roscoe. 
SaTurpay, April 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Fuel 
and Smoke,” II., by Prof. A. Lodge. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ABOUT TAE EAST. 

A Compendium of Castes and Tribes found in 
India. By Eustace J. Kitts. (Triibner.) As 
the geologist shows the history of the globe 
by tracing the order and disposition of the 
various layers of its crust, so can the student 
of Indian sociology now point to the stratifica- 
tion of castes and tribes in explanation of much 
that has been hitherto obscure in the records 
of that vast peninsula. Mr. Kitts having, with 

raiseworthy research, analysed the labours of 
ree, Plowden and Hunter, we are now, for 
the first time, in a position to see distinctly 
what must have been the manner of “the 
making of” India, All over the country we 
find the Brahmans, mostly—if not wholly— 
descended from the Aryan invaders from Cen- 
tral Asia, and still, after ages of climatic de- 
generation, preserving a high type of mind and 
body, and a real ascendancy over the rest of the 
population. ually numerous and universal 


are the Kunbis (or Kurmis), the descendants of 
that large section of the rural eS who 
e 


acquiesced in the conquest of 


Aryans, and 





held the same relation towards them that the 
ancient plebs of Rome did towards the patres. 
The next most important tribe is the Chamars, 
a sort of helots or proletaries. These three 
tribes, together with the Muslims, make up 
more than half the community, excepting in 
the Carnatic. There, also, the caste system has 
been adopted, but the divisions are known 
by ogg ag names and speak non-Aryan 
tongues. re to distribution, it is sig- 
nificant to observe that the Punjab is chiefly 
peopled by Jats, Gujars, and low-caste tribes ; 
confirming the Vedic traditions, and — 
that the early invaders, though they passe 
through the Punjab, made for the more fertile 
regions of the South and East, leaving their 
vacant place to be subsequently filled by later 
immigrations. The Upper Doab is occupied 
by Muslims, Brahmans, and the usual propor- 
tion of low-castes, as is also the case with the 
adjoining province of Rohilkhaud. In Oudh 
and Bihar the Muslims fall into a lower rank ; 
but, on looking further eastward, we find them 
recovering their preponderance till, in districts 
like Rajshahi and Pabna, they form nearly 
three-fourths of the population. This shows 
the strong grasp that the Afghan dynasties 
of the ‘‘ Eastern Subahs”’ held, and the large 
extent to which they succeeded in imposin 
the yoke of Islém on the feeble folk aroun 
them. In Berér and the Deccan the Kunbis 
preponderate in point of number, those being 
regions where the Aryans and their Muslim 
successors exercised less influence. In the 
Central Provinces, too, they abound, but are 
outnumbered by the Gonds, an aboriginal race 
who did not amalgamate with the invaders, 
but retired to the hills and forests. The 
Bombay districts generally show a majority 
of Kunbis. Altogether, Mr. Kitts shows that 
there are close upon two thousand of these 
singular divisions, many of them, however, 
reckoning very small numbers, some only one 
member. The Hindus, with all their literary 
tastes and accomplishments, have been so 
—— negligent of history that it is only by 

ing note of facts of this sort that one is 
enabled to understand the growth of the enor-. 
mous mass of human beings now tending, for 
the first time, towards national life in what has 
been rightly called ‘“‘The Italy of Asia.” 
Scatte over obscure monographs and in- 
accessible official reports, the facts are here 
focussed for observation. 

THe council of the recently-formed Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society have pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Triibner, two volumes of 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China, con- 
sisting of essays reprinted from Dalrymple’s 
Oriental Repertory, the Asiatick Researches, and 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, librarian at the 
India Office. The primary object, of course, was 
to collect for convenient reference at Singapore 
the numerous papers, scattered throughout several 
old Indian publications, that deal with the 
languages, the archaeology, and the natural his- 
tory of the Malay peninsula. Many of these 
possess now only an antiquarian interest, though 
this does not detract from their value in the his- 
tory of science ; and others are important mainly 
as supplying the original materials which later 
writers have utilised. We must content ourselves 
with drawing attention to two. First, the paper 
(87 pages) on “ The Languages and Literature of 
the Indo-Chinese Nations,” written in 1808 by 
the ill-fated Dr. Leyden, philologist and poet, of 
whom the editor deservedly says : 

‘* Had he not been cut off in the prime of his life, 
after a residence of barely eight years in India, he 
would have contributed more to advance the study of 
the languages of South-Eastern Asia than has been 
_ during the fifty years after his early death in 
1811.” 

Dr. Rost has greatly enhanced the value of this 


reprint by abundant notes, in which he brings 

down to the present day the bibliography of the 

subjects treated, with special mention of the 

labours of Dutch scholars. Of particular interest is . 
his remark that Leyden made the first attempt 

to restore Pali into Sanskrit, an attempt hitherto 

unrecognised. The other paper is by E. Blyth’ 
on “The Flat-horned Taurine Cattle of South- 

East Asia,” which is full of interesting informa- 

tion on a —* that has recently been a good 

deal discussed. We must not omit to mention 

that there are three indexes, occupying eleven 

pages in all. 


THE Journals of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1883, 1884, and 1885 
are lying before us, and bear ample testimon 
to the activity in matters of Oriental researc. 
which has sprung up of late years in China. 
We congratulate the members of the Society on 
these works, which are interesting throughout. 
The volume for 1883 opens with a paper by 
Dr. Edkins on the knowledge pomeuntl hey the 
ancient Chinese of the Greeks and Romans. 
The fact of Dr. Edkins being the author is a 
guarantee for the accuracy of the statements it 
contains ; and it is particularly interesting at this 
time as bearing on Dr. Hirth’s recent work on 
China and the Roman Orient. In the volume 
for 1885, Mr. Playfair reviews Dr. Hirth’s book 
at length; but the critique loses much of its 
value from the devotion of so much space to 
picking holes in the translation. The main 
point is to solve what Mr. Playfair calls the 
mystery of Ta Ts’in; and that is to be 
done by recognising the fact that while the 
Chinese historians have understood the accounts 
of that country ge by early travellers as 
referring to one Ta Ts’in, they really describe 
three or four widely-separated districts bear- 
ing that name. In the volume for 1884, Mr. 
Parker contributes three interesting articles 
on his recent journeys through the provinces 
of Ché-kiang and Fukien. Mr. Parker hag 
already done excellent work in investigating 
the dialects of Central China, and we trust that 
he will give us the linguistic results of, his 
experiences in this comparatively new field of 
travel. The question of the prevalence of 
infanticide in China is discussed in the volume 
for last year. In answer to questions on the 
subject put out by the council of the society, 
seventeen replies from well-known residénts in 
different parts of China were received, out of 
which number nine affirmed the prevalence, and 
eight questioned it. This system of issuing 
interrogatories on disputed matters of fact is 
likely to prove extremely useful, as it brings 
into one focus the opinions of retognised 
authorities ee of the empire. 
The same plan was ado in a late number 
with regard to the moral aspect of filial piety 
with most interesting results; and we trust that 
other social problems among the Chinese will 
be subjected to the same treatment. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HENRY SWEET’S OLDEST ENGLISH TEXTS. 
Cambridge: March 31, 1886. 

A good many readers of the AcaDEMy will 
remember that at the latter end of 1884 I had 
some controversy in that paper with Mr. Henry 
Sweet on his edition of the Epinal Glossary, 
which he published for the Early English Text 
and London Philological Societies. 

I will not now revive gre controversy. —_ 
my present purpose it is sufficient to say that, 
at the time, Mr. Sweet professed to be very 
indignant at my having written to some of my 
friends about the untrustworthiness vf his 
edition of the Epinal Glossary, without pointing 
out, at the same time, any of his errors. 

Mr. Sweet’s new book, entitled The Oldest 





| English Texts, has now appeared ; and, having 
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been able to examine, cursorily, about six 
pages of it, I think I have some very 
good reasons for sending forth once more a 
warning as regards the untrustworthiness of 
Mr. Sweet’s work. This time I have no choice 
but to do so publicly, and before I have said or 
written anything about the matter privately. 
Un p. 40 (gloss 73), we find an entry taken 
from the Epinal and Erfurt glossaries : 
** + addicavit—* abdicavit : bisceredae—bisceridae.”’ 
The ¢ at the beginning of the entry 
indicates, according to Mr. Sweet himself, that 
he considers the gloss to be wanting in the 
Corpus (Cambridge) MS, This omission is also 
pointed out on p. 10, 1. 3, from foot. But the 
gloss ie in the Corpus MS. It is the eleventh 
entry in the glossary, and reads as follows : 


“* Abdicavit negavit uel discerede.”” 
On p. 35 Mr. Sweet’s twenty-fourth entry 
reads thus : 
navum: gerinen. 


He has, moreover, registered this new Anglo- 
Saxon word in his glossary at the end of his 
texts, where, on p. 505, we read: ‘‘ gerinen, 
adjective (participle) diligent. Corpus 24 - 
navum.” 

This is very unfortunate. The gloss occurs 
already, in St. Jerome’s writings, though not 
quite in that shape in which Mr. Sweet produces 
it in A.D. 1886, otherwise it would prove that 
Anglo-Saxon was known and written in Africa 
so early as the fourth century. In St. Jerome’s 
Interpretations of proper names in the Holy 
Scriptures we find (under the rubric: de epistula 
Barnabae apostoli); ‘‘ Naum, germen,” and 
though Naum is written Nauuwm (not navum) in 
the Corpus MS., and was therefore calculated 
to mislead inexperienced people, yet the word 
germen is clear. 

Mr. Sweet’s ‘‘navum, gerinen” has already 
been known to me, and before the literary 
‘world, since 1884, Prof. Sievers having quoted 
jt, from advance sheets of Mr. Sweet’s book, in 
Kélbing’s Englische Studien, vol. viii. (1884), 
“p.* 150, as one of ‘thirty-six sure (sicher) 
Anglo-Saxon glosses” omitted in Prof. 
Wiilcker’s second edition of Thom. Wright’s 
Vocabularies. But I waited to see what Mr. 
Sweet would make of it in his glossary or 
Anglo-Saxon grammar. 

A fuller examination of Mr. Sweet’s book I 
must defer to another time. My present object 
is simply to warn all those who wish to use it. 

J. H. HEssELs. 








THE GEOGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
MERV OOUNTRY. 
Teheran: Jan. 26, 1886. 

There has lately | omy some and December, 
1885) appeared in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society a paper on ‘‘The Geo- 

phical Nomenclature of the Disputed Country 
tween Merv and Herat,” by Prof. Vambéry, 
with some remarks thereon by Sir F. Goldsmid. 
There is also in the September number of the 
Proceedings @ note by Sir H. Rawlinson on the 
derivation of the names ‘‘ Merv” and “‘ Tejen.” 
If you will permit me, I should like to make a 
few corrections and observations on both these 
communications. 

As a transcription of the short vowel a (the 
fatha) in Persian words, both a and e are right. 
Both pronunciations are usual in Persia. I 
myself use both, and write Merv, gez, chemén, 
&c., instead of Marv, gaz, chaman; but I write 
panj, Kal’ah, &c., because in these latter words 
the sound of the short vowel is more like a. 
The e sound is certainly more frequently heard. 
Prof. Vambéry’s chihil, bihisht, chihar, dihan, 
are the Turkish pronunciations of the Persian 
chehel, behesht, chahar, dahan; but the words, 
being Persian, should certainly be transcribed 
— latter way, as Sir F. Goldsmid points 
ou 
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I also think, with Sir F. Goldsmid, that 
Kelle-Hauz and Kelle-burun should be Kal’ah- 
i-hauz and Kal’ah-i-burin; that the place 
‘* chehel ” means the forty tamarisk trees; 
that Kombau ought to be Khumbau, from Khum 
or Khumbeh, “«# jar,” and 4b or 4o or au 
“‘water’’; and that Nihalshini, the name of a 
pass, is certainly a corruption of the very com- 
mon name n’al shikeni—the ‘‘ horse-shoe break- 
ing,” for a stony pass. Regarding the name of 
the Khumbau Pass, it may be noted that the 
name of the immortal king of the desert, 
Pesifangai (Bundehesh, xxx.), was Fradakhsti 
Khumbya; and that he got his title Khumbya 
because he was brought up in a Khumbeh to 
protect him from the demon Khasm (Aesma). 
The Bundehesh explains that the desert 
Pesiangai was situated in Kabulistan and that 
Sam was killed and buried there. Inthe Minok- 
hard it is related that Sam was buried in 
the desert Pust-gustaspan, near the mountain 
Demivend, The desert Pust-gustaspan is evi- 
dently the same as the desert Pesiangai (Pe- 
shiansai); and can only represent the long 
stretch of desert country from Demivend, in 
the west, to Badghis and the Khumbau Pass, 
in the east. Has the Khumbau Pass any con- 
nexion with the immortal Khumbya ? 

On p. 596 of the Proceedings Prof. Vambéry 
says that Serakhs is said to be the Syrinx of 
antiquity. But it is generally accepted that 
Syrinx was a town in Mazanderan, perhaps the 
present Sari. From what we read in Polybius 
of the war of Antiochus III. against the Par- 
thians we can make sure that Syrinx was 
situated somewhere in Hyrcania. From Heca- 
tompylos (near the present Damghan) Antiochus 
went over the Labos mountains to Hyrcania ; 
there, in a plain, defeated the Parthians; then 
marched to the open city of Tambrax (perhaps 
Firdfisi’s Tammésha, near Astrabad?); and, 
finally, most of the enemy having fled to 
Syrinx, a fortified town not far from Tambrax, 
he went there and took the place after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the Par- 
thians. 

There are many more one transcribed 
names on the newer maps of the district between 
Merv aud Herat which Prof. Vambéry has not 
noticed; for instance, Kuh i Vavaila, dhana, 
assyadeh, Kushasia, shorao, Kaffir Kala, &c., 
should be Kfhi Vavillah, dahaneh, asiabdeh, 
Khushasiab, shirab, Kafir-Kal’ah. 

I now come to Sir H. Rawlinson’s derivation 
of the word ‘“‘Merv” from the Persian marz 
or marj, & limit, frontier district, &c. (Latin 
margo, English march, Spanish-Italian marca, 
German mark, &c.). This derivation is a very 
likely one; but still there are some doubts. 
Sir Henry himself says that marz was Old 
Persian; I conclude, therefore, that if marz had 
really been the old name we should also read 
marz in the inscriptions of Darius, but we read 
margus or margush. The new Persian is still 
marz, and the word is preserved as marz in all 
Persian dialects. It is, I think, improbable 
that the name of the place should have been 
at first marz, have changed during the Achae- 
menians to marg, and have then become marv, 


considering that the word marz, for limit, 
frontier, &c., has remained marz up to the 
present time. 


Burnouf’s derivation from Sanskrit maru or 
marv, ‘‘a desert,” will, I think, not hold; for 
a place renowned for its fertility could not 
be called a desert. The old derivation from 
Sanskrit marjfi and marja (root MRJ), purify- 
ing, cleaning, has also been considered wrong. 
A later derivation was from murgh, “a bird.” 
Here, again, it seems improbable that a place 
should be called “ Bird,” although murghab, 
the river of birds, i.ec., the river with many 
birds, might be a very likely name for a river. 

Two years , in my additions to the 
Kurdish ete ok (D.M.G. xxxviii. 90), I 





oe out, under the word mérk, “a grasey, 
ertile plain,” that it might have some connexion 
with the name of the place Merv. The word is 
in different dialects mérk, mark, merg, and 
always means a fertile, grassy plain, a prairie. 
In the South of Persia it is marv and merv 
(Mervdasht, the plain in front of Persepolis). 
Persian dictionaries give for margh the mean 

ing: ‘‘a herb growing to the height of a span, 
much liked by cattle,” and for marv “‘ a sweet 
smelling herb.” One dictio , Shams ul- 
loghat, goes so far as to say that the plant 
marv grows in the river on which the towns 
Merv and Merv er-rid are situated. All dic- 
tionaries add that margh is the name of a town. 
I think that the original meaning of mary or 
marv was that preserved in the Persian dialects 
—that is, a grassy, fertile plain, particularly a 
grassy plain surrounded by desert and unfertile 
and, an oasis. The word margh-zar for 
‘* prairie” is very common in Persia, The older 
form, marg, figures in the inscriptions of Darius 
asmargush. ‘Che North Iranian dialects formed 
Méuru, mur@, and marv, and thus it is men- 
tioned in the Avesta. From the plural of marg 
(margan) would be formed the transcriptions of 
the Western writers—margi and margana 
(Curtius). It may be noted that the Greek 
form duapaxos, sweet marjoram, the New-Per- 
sian marv, is very like the Old-Persian margus 
ormargush. The form marfizi for “‘a Mervian”’ 
seems to me to be a mistake. It ought to be 
marvazi, more correctly marvaziy, with a 
tashdid on the ya, Arabic. The Persian dic- 
tionaries which I have been able to consult do 
not give the word marizi. 

The river of Merv is called Merv-rfid and 
Margh-ab, also Murgh-4b: the former is, how- 
ever, more correct. The ‘‘ Loghat i Pars” 
says ‘“‘margh-ab, pronounced like charkh-ab, 
also like surkh-4b,” and ‘‘Merv-rid, to be 
pronounced like germ-rid, is the same as 
margh-ab.” Merv er-rid, as name of a place, 
is an Arabic form, meaning the Merv of the 
river. That the old form of Merv was Mar, 
as Prof. Vambéry says, seems to be doubtful. 
The Turcomans calling Merv ‘‘ Mar” hardly 
proves ‘‘that there was a Turkish population 
around Merv even in remote antiquity ” (Prof. 
Vambéry, Proceedings, p. 595); it simply proves 
that the Turkomans have dropped a to them 
distasteful letter—g or k. 

Should Sir H. Rawlinson’s derivation of the 
word Tejen, viz., ‘‘a hardening of the original 
‘Zend’ or ‘ Zendik,’ the lower of the 
Heririd in the Bundehesh,” be right, Tejen 
might mean the lower Zend, from Persian tah, 
lower part, bottom. But, looking atthe Bund 
ehesh, I find that it is not at all certain that 
the Zendu river is there mentioned as the lower 
part of the Heri rid. In the first list of rivers 
in the Bundehesh, the river is called Zndk 
(Zendek) ; in the second list it says, ‘‘ the Zndu . 
rises in the Pucictan mountain, and tuns back 
into the Hard river.” As immediately after- 
wards the Hardéi or Haré river is mentioned, it 
has been concluded that the Zendu can only be 
the Tejen, the lower Heri rid; but then, how 
are we to explain “‘runs back into”? Sir 
H. Rawlinson says that the name Zendu is 
at least as old as the time of Tacitus, then 
refers to the expulsion of the Manichaeans 
(also called Zendiks) during the Sassanians, 
and their settling later (under the protection 
of the —— tribe) at Serakhs and along 
the Tejen, and supposes that the Manichaeans 
were called Zendiks because they lived on the 
banks of the Zendik river. The original mean- 
ing of Zendik, according to dictionaries, was 
‘“‘a person to whom the Zend writings were 
familiar,” and can have received the meaning 
of ‘“‘a heretic” only after the Arab conquest 
of Persia, when a Zendik, a who knew 
the Zend writings, and who cl to the 
Zoroastrian faith, was a heretic. t the 
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Manichaeans should have received the title 
Zendik from the river Zendu is improbable ; 
but that the village Zendian should have 
received its name from the Zendiks who lived 
there is, as Sir H. Rawlinson points out, very 
likely. The name of the river was not Zendik. 
The old forms were Zendu and Zendek. Both 
are identical; and, as the final & represents the 
silent A of modern Persian, and was often 
changed into wu, both are equivalent to Zendeh. 
I have long felt inclined to identify the 
Zendu and Zendek of the Bundehesh with the 
Zendeh rad or, as modern Persians like to write 
it, Zayendehrid, of Ispahan. The Zendu River 
rises, as the Bundehesh tells us, in the Pucictan 
Mountain. Now, on many of the older maps 
of Persia there is marked, not far from the 
sources of the northern branch of the Zendehrid, 
a place called Puasisht, Puashish, or Pudshish 
(Sutherland’s map), a place which I heard 
called Parsisht, when I passed through the 
Feridun district close by. Is not this the 
Pucictan of the Bundehesh? The identification 
of Pucictan with Puashish or Parsisht would 
go far to prove that the Zendu or Zendek of 
the Bundehesh is the Zendehrid of Ispahan. 
Regarding the remark that the Zendu ‘runs 
into the Haré River,” I may refer to the 
legends, which make the Zendehriid run to 
Seistan and Afghanistan, and some go as far 
(vide Chardin) as to make it run into the Indian 
Ocean. May not the ‘runs into the Haré rid” 
be a personal remark on the part of the com- 
piler of the Bundehesh, and refer to a legend he 
may have heard at Ispahan, exactly as he has 
added regarding the Kurei River (present 
Karin)—“ in Ispahin it is called Mashereka 
(Arabic Mashregan)” ? 
A. Houtum-ScHINDLER. 
Teheran : Jan. 28, 1886. 

After I had sent off my letter of the 26th 
inst. I received some letters from Khorassan 
which informed me that the Turkomans always 
say Maur for Merv, and that Kal’ahi Maur 
means the ‘‘ Fort of Merv,” as Prof. Vambéry 
has pointed out. All my informants agree 
in writing the word ‘“maur,” not mar. 
Maur may thus be an abbreviated form of 
Méuru ; or it may have been formed by meta- 
thesis, in the same way as Khaur, the usual 
pronunciation of the name of a place near 
Nishaptir, is formed from Kharv. The follow- 
ing extract from the Persian dictionary, 
- Dechene i-Anjuman Arai,” may be of interest: 
‘*Marv, to be pronounced like Sarv, is the name 
of a well-known town near Serakhe, and was 
formerly the capital of the Seljuks. There are in 
Firs two or three plains named after Marv and 
called Marvdasht, and the two towns Heraih and 
Marwaz have been identified with Herat and Marv, 
because the soil at Marv is famous for its richness 
and celebrated for its fertility. The adjective 
formed from Marv is Marvazi and the Khordsdnis 
call Marv Marvaz, and also Marv-i-Shahjehan.” 
Regarding the word Marvaz, I have been told 
by all competent authorities that it is not pro- 
nounced Mariz. The form is, however, greatly 
in favour of Sir H. Rawlinson’s derivation. 

I should also have noted in my letter that 
another explanation of the word Zendik is that 
of a gnostic, and some have identified the word 
with the Zanda of the Vendidad and Yagna. 

A. HouruM-ScHINDLER. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


We learn from Nature that, at the request of 
the Royal Society, the Treasury has agreed to 
insert a sum in the estimates, and the Admiralty 
has agreed to furnish transport and assistance, 
in aid of an expedition to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun, visible in the island of 
Grenada (West Indies) on August 29. The 
expedition, which will consist of seven obser- 





vers, will leave England on July 29 in the Royal 
Mail s.s. Nile. According to present arrange- 
ments, a man-of-war will meet them at Barba- 
does, and take them on to their various stations. 
The directors of the Royal Mail Company have 
enabled the Eclipse Committee of the Royal 
Society to increase the number of observers 
beyond that at first contemplated by a conces- 
sion in their terms which amounts to an import- 
ant endowment of the expedition. 


WE understand that Mr. F. Galton, who is 
at present in Italy, has been seeking to obtain 
from the Vatican manufactory of mosaics some 
permanent colour-types for anthropological 
purposes. The French standards, issued some 
years ago by Broca, show a tendency to fade; 
and Mr. Galton proposes to obtain a scale of 
durable colours, for registering the tints of 
skin and hair, by using the imperishable enamel 
which is employed for Roman mosaic work. 


Messrs. MacmILuan & Co. will shortly issue 
an elementary treatise on Statics by Mr. John 
Greaves, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
While intended for beginners whose reading 
does not extend beyond geometrical conics and 
trigonometry, the book contuins many problems 
of a general character which have hitherto been 
found only in more advanced treatises. For 
the benefit of students working by themselves, 
many illustrative problems are fully worked 
out. The chief novelty of treatment consists in 
the discarding of the principle of the trans- 
missibility of force. The conditions of equi- 
librium of all bodies are deduced, by means of 
D’Alembert’s principle, from those of a single 
particle, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish the first volume of a new edition of the 
Iliad, with Introduction and Notes by Mr. 
Walter Leaf, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It is mainly intended for the use 
of students who wish to know more of Homer 
than can be learnt from elementary school 
books. The Introduction deals with the text, 
the scholia, and the origin of the poems; and 
this, as well as the commentary, is based upon 
an exhaustive study of the Homeric poems 
and of the mass of literature, chiefly German, 
which has grown up around the subject. The 
first volume covers the first twelve books. 


The Resultant Greek Testament is the title of a 
new Greek text about to be issued under the 
editorship of Dr. Weymouth. It will exhibit 
the text in which the majority of modern 
editors are agreed, and will contain the readings 
of Stephens, Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Weiss, the Bile 
edition, Westcott oat Hort, and the Revision 
Committee. The volume will be published very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Dr. BoEHTLINGK will soon have finished his 
abridged Sanskrit Dictionary. The seventh 
part, which will be the last, is actually in the 
press. 


THE same indefatigable scholar has just 
begun a new edition of Pinini’s Grammar. 
His first edition appeared in 1839. His new 
edition contains not only the text, but likewise 
a German translation. Considering that the 
learned editor cannot be far from seventy, we 
heartily congratulate him on this new enter- 
prise, and hope he may live to finish it. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce PuioLocican Socrery.—( Thursday, 
March 11.) 
Dr. Jackson, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Ken- 
nedy read a paper on the first two books of the 
is an abstract: 
** scion of royal 


Odes of Horace. The following 
@. 1. i. 1, ‘‘ Atavis edite regibus,” 
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ancestors” is better than ‘‘scion of ancestral 
kings,”’ 3. ‘‘ Curriculo’’ (-us, -i, m.), ‘* with the 
race-car.’’ 4-11. Bentley’s ‘‘palmaque nobilis 
evehere hunc’’ is incredible. Put stop after 
nobilis, and read with Macleane and Munro. For 
the sudden break at end of v. 5, ef. C. m1. xxx. 5. 
iii. 1-8. ‘‘ Sic te,’? &c. The structure requires an 
‘‘ut”’ before precor reddas, stating the condition 
on which Hor. wishes the ship a fair voyage (as in 
Greek ofrws with opt. . . . és), for the omission of 
ut in Tib 1. iv. 1. and Plaut. Zrin. 447 are scarcely 
parallel cases. May notthe second stanza (vv. 5-8) 
have originally stood first? Failing MS. authority 
for this, we can only say that Hor. has left, as 
elsewhere, a disjointed construction. v. 5. ‘* sim- 
plex munditiis,’’ ‘‘ with simple toilette,’’ the plural 
** munditiae” always corresponding to the French 
word, which we borrow. vi. 1,2. ‘‘ Vario... alite,” 
probably abl. abs. ‘* When V. takes a flight of 
Homeric song”? (i.e., attempts an epie poem). 18. 
“‘sectis . .. unguibus,’ ‘with nails,’’ 
which could not hurt. Bentley’s strictis seems un- 
likely. 20. ‘‘non...leves,’’ ‘‘ frivolous as usual,’’ 
to be taken with nos, and with the whole sentence, 
not merely with urimur. vii. 24. ‘‘ affatus’’ 
certainly for affatus esse, and depending on fertur, 
et being perhaps lost after corona, by its being 
taken for a ptcp. See infr. xvi. 13, 14. viii. 2. 
Read ‘‘ preperes,’’ cf. oderit (v. 4). ix. 24. ‘‘ male’? 
= minime, ‘‘ far from obstinate.’’ xi. 6. “ sapias, 
vina liques ’’= si sapias, ‘‘if you are wise, you will 
strain,’ &c. xv. 24. ‘‘ te Sthenelus”’ with Munro, 
not ‘‘et Sthenelus,’’ as Macleane. xvi. 13—16. 
‘** coactus,’”? &c.—= Fertur Prometheus coactus (esse) 
addere, et apposuisse. For this ellipse of the verb 
esse with pass. ptcp.—a common, but seemingly 
unnoticed construction—see Public School Lat, Gr. 
Preface, and § 99 where many examples are quoted. 
xvii. 15, 16. ‘*‘ rurishonorum’”’ depends on benigno, 
‘bountiful of the country’s glories,” ef. Sat. 1. 
iii. 3, vini somnique benignus, not on opulenta, as 
Macleane. xviii. 10,11. ‘‘libidinum’’ depends on 
avidi, not on ‘‘fine.’? xxiii. 5. Certainly read 
vepris with Munro. xxvii. 18, 19. Omit comma 
after miser: quanta—quod tanta, ‘‘ Pitiable 
youth for getting entangled,’? &c. xxxvii. 4. 
‘*sodales.”” Hor. surely is not addressing 
his boon companions on such a serious oc« 
casion, as comm. suppose. He either specially 
addresses the ‘‘ Fellows of the College’ (sodalitas) 
of Mars (ef. Saliaribus. supra), or public sodalities 
in general. 9,10. ‘“‘Turpium.. . virorum”’ prob. 
=eunuchorum, 25. Read ausa’st for ausa et, with 
full stop at the end of previous line. 26. Connect 
fortis with vultu sereno, omitting comma after 
sereno. 32, 33. ‘‘superbo non humilis .. . 
triumpho.’’ Perhaps read Aabilis=‘‘not suitable 
for a proud triumph.” (Zenobia led in triumph 
by Aurelian seems to be the first instance of such 
treatment of women.) But the structure of this 
whole passage is most crabbed. C. u. iv. 2. 
‘*Xanthia Phoceu”: ‘‘Xanthias” prob. not 
Greek disguise for Roman ‘ Flavius,’”” but—“‘ fair- 
haired’? or ‘‘-complexioned,’? an exception in 
Italy. By the name Swxeds, Hor. probably (despite 
Orelli) ascribes to the lover the unintellectual but 
not unamiable visage of a seal. Tr. ‘‘ Blondin of 
seal-land.’”? He was not a Phocian, nor identical 
with ‘‘Opuntiae frater Megillae”’ (C. 1. xxvii. 10), 
for (1) Opus was in Locris and (2) the “ ancilla’ 
of this Ode could scarcely be notorious ‘‘ Chary- 
bdis” of that. 13. “‘Nescias”—=si n and 
supply in sense a ‘‘dicas”’ or ‘‘exclames’’ before 
‘*Regium ’? &c.—the lover’s actual words. Hor. 
is of course ironical to end of Ode. Dr. Kennedy 
closed his paper with an English version of 
this Ode iu the rhythm of the original.—Mr. 
J. B. Bury (T.C.D.) communicated a paper on 
** Latin Etymologies.”” Cerviz. The o (in cervix) 
is a representant of gh? (g? and gh? denote those 
soft and aspirate gutturals which are susceptible 
of palatalism: g denotes the tenuis of the same 
class), and should be connected with tpdxndos, in 
which the initial letter will then be an instance of 
dentalism. The pa represents that original vocal 
liquid preserved in Sanskrit, and changed in Greek 
into ap, pa, pe, ip, pt, op, po, &. In Latin r con- 
stantly became er, as in cerno, certus (xplvw, xpirds), 
= hy is an voy oe with nm bg Say rn 
«pixe in Homer ongs (placed wrong’ y iu. an 
8S. under xpi). It is an instance of labi 
which in spite of Schleicher and others will after 
Fréhde’s investigations be accepted by most 
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scholars. COunctus bears a similar relation to més 
navtdés, to that which quingue bears to révre and 
coquo to wécow. ct is the representative of the 
original g and an intermediate step to dentalism. 
mas cunctus may be connected closely with révre 
quingue, as a natural expression of totality by 
gesture is to hold up al/ five fingers of the hand. 
Geminus tergeminus to be connected with (df)dvyos, 
(rpl)Supos, (rerpa)Sunos, &c., 5 representing g*, and 
g’em- being the basis. Hara- is for hes and 
=$eods in cupeds ; basis gh*esa- or gh*asa- accord- 
ing to our theory of Vokalismus. Hibernus seems 
to offer proof that r was once pronounced as a 
vowel in Latin. Hibernus=xemepwés. The ori- 
ginal form seems to have been gheimrnos. In 
Greek this became first xemuepyos and then by the 
insertion of a sh’ wa xemepivds. In Latin it became 
first by the insertion of parasitic 4 before r, 
himbrnus, then himbernus and by the suppression 
of doe euphony) hibernus. Nudus was gnugnés, 
(1) Initial g dropped off asin nosco. (2) g? became 
dasin duleis—=-yAvkis. (3) The second of the two 
nasals dropped out, just as one of two liquids 
often drop out. In Greek g? became 8, hence 
yuBvds and by assimilation yvuurds (as in ceuvds, 
auvés—=agnus); and the first nasal dropped out, 
hence yupvdés. In this derivation the point that 
will probably raise most objection is the hypo- 
thesis of dentalism in Latin. Buta priori there is 
no reason against it; if we admit labialism, why 
should we not admit the possibility of dentalism 
also? On this hypothesis, which Fick was the 
first to put forward, the old crux dulcis receives 
a satisfactory explanation; the relations of 
studium to grovdhn, of talpa to omddrat and 
axddroy, turgeo to cxrapydw, &c., become intelligible 
Pruina is an instance of labialism. From an ori- 
ginal basis grusowe may derive xpvos = *xpiaos ; 
and *prusina, *prurina, and (one of two liquids 
falling out as in paddos, txmayAos, agrestis, incre- 
besco, &c.), pruina, The word xpto-taddos (cp. 
bxraddos, Boeotian for ép@aruds) proves that ac 
fell out in xptos. Puer(us), puera, puella. Not to 
be connected with rats —aafis. The r is original, 
and the words congeners of xdépos, xotpos, Képn, 
xovpn. In pulvis, generally connected with palea, 
pollis, &c., lis representative of d; and we must 
assume an original spudvis = omodés (owodid) of 
identical meaning. es. If we suppose res to 
have lost an initial A—=gh, we can connect it with 
xpéos, xpiiua, xph (of. réfert). Comp. xphorns, &c., 
with reus (properly = debtor). The meaning 
** need,’’ = ae to the Greek, may be 
compared . opus, oiuos and xpnordés ma: 
be paralleled by such Latin ‘phones os nulli ~A 
erimus. The general meaning of the noun res, 
“‘thing,’”” corresponds to the general verbal notion 
in xp@ua, ‘use.’ That A could fall out before r in 
Sanskrit seems doubtful, inasmuch as there are 
such words as hradd, hradtini, d-hraya, &c.; other- 
wise the verb ré would correspond to x/(xpnm, 
xphow, as rayi, rds would correspond to xpjuara. 
Sinister. He would identify sinister with apiorepds. 
It is for sinrister, another instance of the omission 
of one of two liquids; and aporepds is for 
> 4 neo oa ‘ a admit this con- 
nexion itis not necessary to follow Brugmann in his 
theory of the nasal sonant; it is only necessary to 
admit that where we find a in Greek we often find 
en OF in, em Or im, in Latin. Of this we have plain 
cases in centwm = éxardy, tentus = tards, densus —= 
Bacds, &c., xeptem decem=énra déxa, in- (privativum) 
=a-. Talus experienced several changes. Talus (1) 
= taglus, cf. pdlus, &e. (2)= staglus, of. tego, turgeo, 
&e. (3) =stwaglus, cf. gpairos—= pdAaidros, miedAos, 
agrestis, &c., and thus is the same word as ée7pd-ya- 
dos, its equivalent in sense. Urinor. Not with 
pete vie 2 vari. As uter is for cvuter = xérepos, 
urinor 18 lor guurinor =gvusinor, the same wo 
(aA1-)Bddw, ‘*to dive,” Bbw, dévw, &e., in which 
words s is lost. Varius is for vasios, to which 
*Faos, *aios ought to correspond, but though they 
do not occur, the diminutive does, aiéaos = Fa:ddos 
=Faoiddros. Other instances where in one language 
the diminutive alone is preserved are digitus, 
Bdxrvdos, Tov, viola, dorhp, stella. Varix (varicosus), 
evariz, may be connected with xiprés, Dor. xpités, 
of the same meaning. JVerver may be explained 
like variz, by the lors of initial c, and connected 
bene es ss ar. ny - ver. The connexion of 
ese words wi wés, €ap is not generally ex- 
plained rightly. eir explanation depends on 





two general laws, (1) s between two vowels 
in Latin becomes r; (2) one of two liquids 
in the same word 1s liable to fall out. ‘hus 
vesar, verar, vér, vesarnus, verarnus, vernus. 
Virgo and virga. Virgon- (virgin-)=cvirgon (= 
qrgh?en)—=-wap0év-os. Virga=cvirga (=qrgh*a) = 
mrépus. In the Greek both # (rr) and @ represent 
gutturals. 





AnTHROPOLOGICAL INsTiITUTE.—( Tuesday, March 23.) 


Hype Crarxe, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Captain C. R. Conder read a paper on ‘“ The 
Present Condition of the Native Tribes in 
Bechuanaland.”” The new crown colony of 
Bechusnaland is a pastoral country, consisting of 
a great plateau 4,000 feet above the sea, with a good 
climate, and grazing lands said to be among the 
finest in South Africa., The native population 
consists of about 183,000 souls, belonging to 
various tribes. The Korannas are a small, 
slightly-built people, with a strongly Turanian type 
of face, but with hair growing in isolated tufts, as 
among the Bantu race. They colour the face and 
hands with red lead, and black lead is often used 
for colouring the hair. The Matabele were origi- 
nally Zulus, who, being unsuccessful in war, were 
afraid to re-appear before Chaka. They settled in 
the Transvaal, and were driven thence to their 
present country by the Boers. Their name in 
Sechuana means ‘‘naked’’; and is due, not to the 
fact that they are lightly clad, but because they 
offend Bechuana ideas of decency by not wearing 
the small fur apron which men and boys always 
wear among the Bechuana, even when they have 
no clothes. The author described the Batlaping 
and Baralong tribes, and discussed some of the 
peculiarities of the Sechuana language. The 
customs, superstitions, and native government of 
the people were dwelt upon, and Captain Conder 
concluded by referring to some of the causes of 
the decay of the native tribes, and urged that the 
chiefs should be supported in their attempts to 
keep brandy out of their towns. 


Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, March 25.) 


Tue President in the chair.—Mr. G. M. Arnold and 
the Vicar of St. Petrock’s, Exeter, exhibited a 
collection of ancient English embroidery, including 
three chasubles with saints on the orphreys, which 
were said to have belonged to Westminster Abbey. 
One of these bore the arms of Seymour, and the 
figures of the Virgin and Saints Andrew, Catherine, 
Peter, and Radegund. Mr. Franks exhibited a 
curious embroidered copy of a Byzantine Virgin 
and Child. Mr. Kirby, bursarof Winchester College, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Alien Priory of St. Andrew, 
Hamble, in Hampshire,”’ illustrated by a collection 
of charters relating to it now in the possession of 
the college. The priory was a cell of the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Tiron, in the diocese of Chartres, and 
was founded by William Giffard, Bishop of Win- 
chester (1100—1129). There were about six monks 
in the house; and they received an annual grant 
of gowns, boots, and food from the Priory of St. 
Swithin, Winchester, which was subsequently used 
asan endowment for Wykeham’s Chantry in the 
cathedral. William of Wykeham purchased the 
lands belonging to Hamble Priory before the con- 
fiscation of the Alien Priories, and with them 
endowed his college. The documents exhibited, 
some of which bore five seals, consisted of grants 
to the priory, the papal sanction and royal licence 
for the alienation of the site, and other deeds 
referring to the transfer of it to the college. 





FINE ART. 


Rhodes in Ancient Times. By Cecil Torr. 
(Cambridge : University Press. ) 


Tix now we have been indebted most of all 
to Germany for morographs on the ancient 
history of Rhodes. Our indebtedness was 
considerable. But useful as these mono- 
graphs have been and yet are, it has become 
clear of late that they were rapidly falling 
behind, and ready to be dismissed as having 
served their day; so great has been the 
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accession of new material from the excava- 
tions at Camiros and I[alysos, two of the 
oldest towns in the island. More than that, 
the light which an unwearied study of in- 
scriptions has in recent years thrown on all 
questions concerning the political and religious 
organisation of ancient cities was a light 
that promised good results if turned fully 
on the literary records of Rhodes. What 
was needed, therefore, was a revision of the 
old monographs and an incorporation of the 
new material obtained from excavations. 
For this task a direct knowledge of the 
island, a familiarity with its artistic remains, 
and an acquaintance with the latest results 
of epigraphy were necessary qualifications. 
Mr. Cecil Torr has added to these qualifica- 
tions a rigorous spirit of challenging every 
statement handed down by ancient writers 
that bears on his subject. While the effect 
of this in general is to inspire confidence in 
his observations, we may notice that in some 
cases it has led him to the successful ex- 
planation of a difficulty which had perplexed 
his predecessors. For instance, a difference 
of opinion had arisen as to a passage of 
the Rhodian writer Ergeias, preserved in 
Athenaeus, in which he speaks of a citadel 
called ‘‘ Achaea.” From this passage and 
from an inscription found some years ago, 
it was argued that this Achaea was the 
citadel of Ialysos. Mr. Torr goes farther 
(p- 3). He points out that the citadel of 
Ialysos, while spoken of as Ochyroma or the 
‘‘ stronghold,” may well have had at the 
same time another name based on local 
tradition. That this other name was Achaea 
is a reasonable inference from the position in 
which the inscription mentioning it was 
found. But Mr. Torr detects a confirmation 
of this in the word 6,vpwrary, which Ergeias 
applies to Achaea as if playing on the name 
Ochyroma. Generally this word is given as 
icxvpwratn, but there is authority also for 
dxupwrarn, and the sense of the passage 
clearly gains by it. 

Again, the grim story of the bronze bull 
made for Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum, 
may not be greatly mitigated by evidence 
which goes to show that Phalaris had merely 
wished to have in his new home a bronze bull 
like those with which, in his youth, he had 
been familiar on Mount Atabyros, in Rhodes. 
But there would thus be in his mind an associa- 
tion of religious rites and ideas which would 
clear him from the charge of wanton cruelty 
now attaching to his name. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Torr has stated with far 
too much brevity not a few questions like this 
on which he has new views to communicate. 

In describing the several phases of activity 
which a state may present in the course of 
its history, it is a useful custom to treat some 
of them—as, for example, art and religion— 
in separate chapters. Mr. Torr, however, 
seems to carry this principle too far when he 
distinguishes public affairs from naval, mili- 
tary, and political organisation and action, 
dealing with them separately. The advan- 
tage which may be thus gained for the 
special student is at the cost of continuity. 
This is to be regretted for general reasons, 
and in particular because Mr. Torr is, perhaps, 
at his best when a clear continuous statement 
is required of him, as, for instance, in the 
description of the siege by Demetrius Polior- 











cetes. As it happens, to get the full effect 
of this description the reader must pass from 
p- 44 to p. 56. Rhodian learning is one of 
those subjects which are best discussed in 
isolated chapters, and here Mr. Torr does his 
work with singular freshness and force. 

In the early history of Rhodes, perhaps the 
most interesting period is that of her colonising 
activity in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c., especially her colonisation in Sicily. It 
need not have trenched on the general history 
of Greece to have dwelt at greater length on 
this subject. At least the artistic aspect of it 
could have been discussed with advantage, so 
as either to confirm or refute the impression 
that the early sculpture of Sicily, as we know 
it in the metopes of Selinus, was more akin to 
the sculpture of Asia Minor than to that of 
Greece proper. Doubtless it is inseparable 
from the nature of a work which deals with 
only one of many contemporary states acting 
and re-acting on each other that the writer 
should be constantly on his guard against 
getting too far afield. But it is evident from 
Mr. Torr’s chapter on the art of Rhodes that 
he could have treated this question with un- 
usual success. As regards the art of Rhodes, 
he has placed archaeologists under a distinct 
obligation, not only by being the first to 
characterise clearly and comprehensively its 
course and development, but by the number 
of new illustrations of it which he furnishes 
in his plates. A. S. Murray. 











THE SALE OF THE GRAHAM COL- 
LECTION. ; 


Tre collection of the late Mr. William Graham, 
of Grosvenor Place, a gentleman famous for his 
devotion to some of the more exceptional of 
contemporary painters, was divided for pur- 
poses of sale into two portions. The first of 
these, composing the modern pictures, chiefly 
by Rossetti and Mr. Burne Jones, passed under 
the hammer at Christie’s, on Friday and 
Saturday last; and the second, consisting main- 
ly of Italian pictures, many of them of very 
doubtful condition, is offered for sale at the 
moment at which the reader may peruse this 
notice. In Friday’s sale were included one 
or two early Millaises and three Frederick 
Walkers. The Millaises were,}first, the ‘‘ Apple 
Blossoms”—a very engaging picture of girls 
lying in an orchard. The disposition of the 
gures was & little recalled a year or two ago 
by Mr. John Collier's portrait up of the 
daughters of Colonel Makins. This interesting, 
naive, and joyous example of Millais’s earlier, 
but by no means earliest, art sold for one thou- 
sand guineas. The second and yet more im- 
portant Millais was the ‘‘ Vale of Rest”—-a 
scene beheld by the artist, we have been told, 
as he was driving through France. Within 
convent walls a nun meditates by an open 
ve which a humbler sister is digging. 
illais has painted no more significant or 
powerful, though, of course, many @ more 
agreeable picture than this. It sold on Friday 
for 3,000 guineas. A little water-colovr of 
Frederick Walker’s sold for 1,300 guineas. 
This was ridiculous, and the result of a fad. 
We say it in plain words, having the right to 
do so, since we are among the sincerest ad- 
mirers of Frederick Walker's art. Much more 
impressive were his two oil pictures—‘‘ The 
Vagrants” and ‘‘ The Bathers.” We are sorry 
that ‘‘The Bathers”’ has not become national 
roperty. Whatever technical defects it may 
y, it has in English art the virtue of bold- 

ness and initiative, the incomparable virtue of 
style. It sold, we believe, for 2,500 guineas ; 
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while ‘“‘ The Vagrants””—a very noble example 
which the nation is to be congratulated on 
possessing, even though it be deprived of the 
other—fell to the bid of 1,770 guineas, and Sir 
Frederick Burton may be reasonably thanked 
for the share he took in securing it. 

On Saturday, as we said, came the Rossettis 
and Burne Joneses. They are too numerous for 
us to give in more than two or three instances 
the prices attained. Almost the only really 
cheap Rossetti—cheap having regard to quality 
we, of course, mean—was the lovely gray green 
picture, ‘‘ Il Ramoscello,” or ‘‘ Buona e’ Bella,” 
an exquisite calm-eyed blonde, draped in pale 
green, and bearing a branch of ilex. This de- 
lightful work, which sold for little over 300 
guineas, would have been, had we been per- 
mitted two Rossettis, the fitting complement of 
the ‘‘ Annunciation,’’ an earlier work which the 
National Gallery has secured. It is a production 
of a period in which the art of the artist was at 
once mature and sane, and when, so far as con- 
cerns his models, he was under the influence of 
the healthiest and most refined ideals. Yet the 
‘*‘ Annunciation,” depicting naively the visit of 
Gabriel to the narrow chamber and to the 
humble maid, is undoubtedly a desirable in- 
stance of a sincere devotion to the conception 
and methods of primitive art; and it is worth 
having, as about the most favourable example 
extant of the effect made upon certain gifted 
men of our time by an art which, broadly 
speaking, can appeal no longer to the modern 
world. The conventional and the academic 
will, of course, affect to be impressed by it for 
a long time yet; but in reality it moves no one. 
But it did move Rossetti thirty years ago, and 
no blame attaches to the authorities of the 
National Gallery for having secured this instance 
of the fashion in which it impressed him. It is 
technically less admirable than his somewhat 
later, but in every way better than his very 
latest, art. The Burne-Joneses went for rather 
surprising prices. His ‘‘Days of Creation,” 
certainly a marvellous instance both of imagi- 
nation and painting, reached 1,600 guineas. 
It would make an admirable altar-piece, and 
should so be used. The ‘Chant d’Amour” 
and ‘‘Laus Veneris”’ went for much about the 
same; and all three, though scarcely cheap, 
indeed, were cheap in comparison with ‘‘ The 
Feast of Peleus” and with the first and more 
sketchy version of the ‘‘Chant d’Amour,” yet 
that first version had a charm of itsown. Its 
melancholy was singularly engaging. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
TELL NEBESHEH. 
Tell Nebesheh, Fakus: March 25, 1886. 

Since my last letter from here a good amount 
of clearance has been done, and several more 
monuments have been found. The temple 
proves to have been built by Aahmes (Amasis), 
as beneath the corners I have taken from the 
sand the foundation deposits of small plaques 
bearing his name, together with plain plaques, 
both of different metals and of polished stones. 
Over each deposit of plaques was a large 
number of terra-cotta models of different forms 
of vases and dishes, apparently representing 
those used in the ceremonies. One side of the 
great shrine has been found; and, though 
carefully erased, the banner of Aahmes can 
just be seen in the inscription. In the temple 
was found part of a group of three figures 
bearing a table of offerings, with a long in- 
scription naming the festivals held here in 
honour of Uati. This also mentions the city of 
Am. At the pylon a large substructure has 
been cleared, built by Aahmes from fragments 
of older temples. Beside the sphinx before 
described (which has the names of armies Il. 
on the wig, the ninth inscription on it), there 
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are fragments of the fellow sphinx; also a 
colossus of Ramessu II. in black ite, com- 
plete and only a little knocked about on the face. 
Outside of the pylon stood a very curious 
monument, resembling on a large scale the 
columns surmounted by figures so often held at 
the side in statues of Ramessu II. and Meren- 
ptah. This was a clustered lotus column, in- 
scribed with scenes of offering, and surmounted 
by a kneeling figure of Merenptah under the 
protection of the hawk, 13 feet 3 inches high in 
all, This free-standing pillar, out in front of a 
building, seems to emo Fn the Solomonic pillars 
at Jerusalem rather than anything yet known in 
Egyptian architecture. The temple of Aahmes 
was only the latest, and we have apparently 
recovered the site of the temple of the XIIth 
and XIXth ties. It is larger, and in the 
middle of the temenos; but it seems to have 
been entirely cleared out by Aahmes for his 
new buildings, leaving only the brick wall 
around the foundation. 

In the cemetery three large sarcophagi of the 
XXVIth Dynasty have been found in a great 
tomb. All of them bear the name of Am in th 
inscriptions, making, so far, seven instances of 
the name of this capital here. 

At Tell Gemayemi near here Mr. Griffith has 
found traces of a large building and enclosure, 
with some foundation deposits in them, and in 
the area several bronzes; the remains of a 
wooden shrine richly inlaid with inscriptions 
and patterns in coloured glass, unhappily now 
broken up by the decay of the wood; a fine 
seated statuette of Isis in steatite ; and a curious 
set of plaster casts of statues and parts, for the 
use of a workman apparently. 

I hope my next letter will describe a fresh 
site of work, while Mr. Griffith is finishing the 
examination of this town and temple. 

W. M. FLInDERs PETRIE. 














NOTES ON ART AND ARCHEOLOGY, 


Mr. HAYNES WILLIAMS has two important 
pictures leaving the easel for exhibition. One 
is called ‘‘Motherless,” and is destined to be 
popular. It represents the solicitude of an 
elder sister—a girl of fourteon or so—for the 
welfare of baby. It is a good piece of brush- 
work, happy in lighting; and it is true in senti- 
ment, which is high praise, seeing that it can- 
not possibly be novel. But the second and 
larger canvass, ‘Cellini at Fontainebleau,” 
will be likely to interest the connoisseur more 
deeply. It is a remarkable instance of vivid 
character-painting and of skilled technique. 
Benvenuto Cellini, painted, more or less, from 
the gentleman who tried, not unsuccessfully, 
to impersonate him in the tableaux of last 
season, stands in an ante-room at Fontaine- 
bleau. He is a large determined e, in the 
immediate foreground. On a table behind, 
a@ servant has deposited the famous ewer 
which Benvenuto will presently submit to the 
approbation of the king. Meanwhile, the 
sculptor himself, bravely bedecked in armour 
and velvet and satin, awaits the audience which 
will be accorded him ; and he holds lightly in 
his right hand the gilded plaster model of a 
statuette with which Francis can scarcely fail 
to be delighted. This is in accordance with his 
own narrative, in which he tells us that when 
he presented the completed ewer he took with 
him the model of a statuette also. A certain 
element of character and story will thus be 
found to please in Mr. Haynes Williams's can- 
vas; but, it is, of course, above all things, & 
picture, in which the search for —the 
concern of the archeologist—has been rightly 
subordinated to the attainment of charm. 


Mr. H. G. Hine, whose drawings of the 
‘* Downs ” are (to sa 
finest since Copley Ki 


the very least of them) the 
ielding’s, has finished for 
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the spring exhibition a richly coloured draw- 
ing of the chalk country, near Polegate, shown 
in its deep tones and noble —s He is at 
work, too, upon a lively little drawing of Lewes 
Horse or Cattle Fair, which is held in summer- 
time in a meadow outside the quaint Sussex 
town. And, not to speak of one or two minor 
works, Mr. Hine is also engaged, or has put by 
this time, the last touches upon, a work in 
which he has depicted an effect of drifting 
snow. On the higher downs, in the distance, 
the snow lies thick and steadily; but on the 
lower downs of the foreground with the road 
descending towards the town, the wayfarer, 
with his burden of furze bush, is inconvenienced 
only by the drift—a surf or spray of snow— 
borne from the upper and more exposed places. 
Mr. Hine has lived in this country in man 
weathers. He knows more about it than the 
casual visitor to Eastbourne or Brighton, and 
re drawing is one of the results of his know- 
edge. 


Aw exhibition of pictures by the New English 
Art Club will be opened next week in the Marl- 
borough Gallery, Pall Mall. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘ Fine Art Library,” 
viz., Greck a by Maxime Collignon, 
translated by Dr. J. . W: i ht, will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 


AN interesting exhibition is being organised 
by Mr. R. T. Hamilton Bruce, with a view to 
illustrate the influence of Constable upon the 
French and Dutch schools of landscape paint- 
ing. Among the pictures of the French 
school already promised by their owners are 
21 Corots, 8 Rousseaus, 11 Daubignys, 4 
Courbets, 3 Delacroixes, 5 Duprés, 6 Millets, 4 
Troyons, 15 Diazes, 3 Jacqués, and 1 Decamps. 
In the Dutch section the Marises will be very 
strongly represented. There will also be 7 
Israels and 13 Bosbooms. It is proposed that 
the collection shall be shown at several places, 
beginning at Edinburgh and ending at London. 


In reply to many letters of inquiry, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards requests us to say that M. 
Delafontaine, who has reproduced the Roman 
poignard described in the AcaDEMY of March 
27, is to be addressed at 10 Rue de |’ Université, 
Faubourg St. Germain, Paris. 








THE STAGE. 


AFTER all, the ae oe performance 
of The Cenci is not to goa for want of 
a fitting theatre, as we last week thought it 
might be. Foiled in the West and West- 
central districts, Miss Alma Murray betook her- 
self to the North, and there found, in the Grand 
Theatre at Islington, an admirably spacious 
stage and house, and a lessee and manager— 
Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Freeman—who, oddly 
enough, cared for Shelley, and at once agreed 
to give the Shelley Society the use of the theatre 
and all its appliances for the bare costs out of 
pocket—wages, gas, and limelight. The only 
drawback in the theatre is its fewness of stalls ; 
but there are enough for the members, and the 
friends of them and the actors, so that the 
curious folk who want to see The Cenci 
without joining the society, will have to be 
content with a pit or gallery bench. But all 
the seats—some two thousand—will be num- 
bered throughout the house. The fixing of 
the theatre and day of performance has already 
raised the society’s members to the number of 
two hundred and twenty. It should be three 
hundred before May 7. 

















MUSIC. 
FRANZ LISZT. 


THE arrival of the world-famed Franz Liszt 
in London has caused no little sensation. It 
has long been thought that the composer I 
never intended to re-visit thiscountry. If ever 
there seemed a time when he was likely to 
change his mind, it was nine years ago, when 
Richard Wagner was over here. His presence 
then would have been most welcome and en- 
couraging to the Baireuth master. But, though 
stro’ ‘orts were made to induce him to come 
over, he adhered firmly to his resolution. It 
would be difficult to find out what has deter- 
mined him, at an advanced age, to cross the 
channel, Anyhow, all musicians in London are 


Y | glad of the opportunity of beholding the man 


who, for the last sixty years and more, has been 
a celebrity. In speaking of musical art, writers 
distinguish three schools—the classical, the 
romantic, and the so-called school of the future. 
Of the first, the most illustrious name is 
Beethoven; of the second, we may name Ber- 
lioz; of the third, Wagner. Now, in Franz 
iszt we have a man who commenced his 
public life by playing before the first-named, 
and who was the life-long friend and champion 
of Berlioz and Wagner. Liszt, therefore, 
is a personage who links the past to the pre- 
sent, and who stands—now that Wagner is 
dead—as the chief representative of those who 
expect to be fully understood only in the 
future. But not only was Liszt acquainted 
with the illustrious composers mentioned, but 
in the course of a long and eventful career 
made the acquaintance of all the musical and 
many of the literary celebrities of the century. 
Liszt’s life, fully told, would really be an 
epitome of the history of music from the time 
of Beethoven down to the present day. So 
much for Liszt as a man. More than forty 
years ago he was proclaimed king of pianists— 
and that at a time when there were such 
at players as Clara Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
opin, and Thalberg. Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, and one might easily imagine 
that the accounts of Liszt’s playing were exag- 
gerated, but for the written testimony of some 
of the most gifted and critical writers of that 
period. Strange it is that, when at the height 
of his fame, Liszt should suddenly have aban- 
doned the career of a virtuoso. In 1849 he settled 
at Weimar, and in the course of time gave to the 
world Symphonic Poems, Masses, and Oratorios. 
It is scarcely the moment to speak of Franz 
Liszt as a composer. We have hitherto been 
unable to understand the enthusiasm which 
his works create in certain quarters, although 
we have freely acknowled, their cleverness 
and originality, and in some the charm. We 
are glad that Liszt has come, for he is re- 
ceiving attention and honours which will help 
him to forgive, and perhaps forget, the treat- 
ment he received here in 1841 and 1842; and 
possibly the musical public, having seen the 
man, will desire to become acquainted with 
those of his works on which he sets highest 
value, and which at present are all but un- 
known in this country. And we are also glad 
that he has come for the sake of Mr. Walter 
Bache. That friend and ardent disciple has for 
many years done all he could to advance the 
knowledge of Liszt’s music in England, and 
the presence of the composer must be most 
gratifying to him. 

Franz Liszt left Paris last Saturday after- 
noon, arriving at Sydenham in the evening. 
During his stay here he will be the guest of 
Mr. Henry Littleton, head of the Novello firm. 
A large number of distinguished guests, in- 
cluding many London musicians of note, were 
invited to Westwood House to meet the illus- 
trious visitor. Music by Liszt was performed 
by Miss Hope Glenn, Messrs. Winch, Lamond, 





Coenen, and others. Mr. Walter og wy 
some difficult variations on a theme by el, 
specially dedicated to him by the composer. Of 
course everyone hoped that Liszt —ees 
but, after his long journey and late arrival, he 
was probably wise in declining to gratify the 
legitimate curiosity of all present. On Monday 
afternoon he attended the public rehearsal of his 
“St. Elisabeth,” and in the evening another 
and private rehearsal of the same. Evidently 
pleased with the pains taken by choir, orchestra, 
and conductor, he sat down to the piano and 
played a short solo. On Tuesday afternoon he 
visited the Royal Academy of Music, when Mr. 
Walter Bache handed to the principal, Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, a cheque amounting to nearly 
a thousand guineas for the Liszt scholarship. 
Liszt heard the —_ play, and then, to the 
intense delight o present, played two solos 


On Tuesday evening the performance of 
the ‘‘St. Elisabeth,” by the Novello choir, 
was given at St. James’s Hall, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Mackenzie. We do not 
propose to criticise the work in detail. Wespoke 
about it sometime ago in reviewing the piano- 
forte score. The orchestration, as is generally 
the case with Liszt, is throughout exceedingly 
effective. Some of the most attractive portions 
are the opening chorus and the following one, 
“ Merriest games with thee would we play ” in 
the first part, the March of the C ers, and 
the choruses of the third part. The per- 
formance was a very fine one. The choir sang 
with great vigour and expression. Of the solo 
vocalists, Mdme. Albani and Mr. Santley, it is 
unnecess to speak. Miss Pauline Cramer 
sang with considerable dramatic power 
the ‘‘Sophie” music in the second part. 
The other singers were Messrs. Whitney, 
Vaughan Edwards, and Frederic King. The 
presence of the composer was, of course, the 
great attraction of the evening. He was 
summoned to the platform at the close of the 
first part, and was twice recalled at the end. 
He seemed pleased with the welcome given to 
him. Ev-ry seat in the hall was filled, and 
many persons stood during the whole of the 
performance. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue third Philharmonic concert took place on 
Thursday evening, April 1. A Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, by Dvorak, was given for 
the first time in England, The work is some- 
what rhapsodical in form, and hence difficult to 
take in at a first hearing. The first movement 
seemed to us the least satisfactory. The adagio 
opens with a charming theme, but afterwards 
becomes rather monotonous. The finale, based 
on dance tunes, is lively and pleasing. We do 
not pretend to judge the work, but only to ~~ 
first impressions. It was interpreted by Pan 
Franz Ondricek, a new violinist, whose tone 
is sympathetic and technique excellent. The 

rogramme included Schubert’s Symphony in C. 

he performance was a careful one, but lacked 
colour. Mdlle. Clotilde re & ve an ex- 
cellent rendering of Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto, and was received at the close with 
much applause. The programme included the 
Pastoral introduction and overture to the second 
part of Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Light of the World.” 
Mdme. Rose Hersee was the vocalist. 


Sr. JAMEs’s HALL was again crowded last 
Monday evening at the Popular concert. A 
new Sonata in D, for piano and violoncello, by 
Signor Piatti, was given for the first time, and 
admirably interpreted by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and the composer. An interesting feature 
of this work is the binding together of the three 
movements by means of a theme: in the first it is 
the principal theme, in the second it forms part 
of the accompaniment, while in the third it 
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forms the theme on which the variations are 
built. The writing throughout is graceful and 
melodious, and we need scarcely add that 
Signor Piatti has provided a most effective part 
for his instrument. Mdme. Schumann played 
three solos: some clever variations of her own 
on a theme of Robert Schumann’s, and that 
composer's Sketch, Op. 58, No. 1, and_the 
Novelette in F. She also took part with Herr 
Joachim in Schumann’s Sonata in A minor for 
pianoforte and violin. She was, as usual, 
received most enthusiastically, and played 
splendidly. Miss Liza Lehmann, the vocalist, 
met with much success, 


THE London Musical Society gave a concert 
last Wednesday evening at St. Famed ’s Hall. 
The work chosen for performance was Dr. C. 
V. Stanford’s oratorio, ‘‘The Three Holy 
Children,” written for, and produced at, the last 
Birmingham Festival. The first and, to our 
thinking, best part, with its clever and ‘effective 
solos and choruses, produced, as at Birmingham, 
a great impression ; and at the close of the fine 
chorus ‘‘ The heathen shall fear Thy name,” the 
composer was summoned to the platform. He 
was also called for at the end of the work. The 
singing of the choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby, was vigorous but not always 
smooth ; and the voices were not always in tune. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Messrs. Brereton, Grice, and 
Kempton. 
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Useful Works on the Infidelity of the Present ow. 


DRIFTING into UNBELIEF: an Paes 
to Thinking Men. By Rev. R. F. yy icar 
of Basing, late Fellow and Tutor of 
College, xford, On8.P.C.K. List. Brice it -_ 

Also, by the same Author, price 6d. 


THE 20,000 CLERGY and the PRESENT 
CRISIS; or, the Pastor in his Parish dealing with 
Infidelity. On the 8.P.C.K. List. 


London : SKEFFINGTON & Son, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER'S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
_ size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
ce:s is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Anciert Manuscripts ; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-ar.d-Ink Sketches ; 
Copies of all Sudjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employe’ by the Trustees of the 

British Museum, the «laeoxraphical, Numismatical, 

—- uarian and other learned Societies, and by the 
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* Put up a Picture in your room.”—LEIGH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY: 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


With Three Lilustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING MAY. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE HISTORY OF DESIGN IN PAINTED GLASS, &c. 


Vol. III., containing Fifteenth Century Work in England, France, Italy, and Germany. 


By N. H. J. WESTLAKE, F.S.A. 
In paper cover, £1 7s. 6d.; or bound in cloth, £1 10s. 
Vols. I. and II. are still to be had. 





PARKER & CO., Oxrorp; anp 6, SovrHampron Srrert, Stranp, Lonpon. 





A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
The Most Thrilling and Fascinating Book of the Century. 


SHELDON'S Authorised Translation: 





OF THE ‘GREAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, 


“ The masterpiece of Flaubert.’’— Times. 


Salammbo. 


‘No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.””—Standard. 


Beware of Piratical Editions!!! 





To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s, 


SAXON & CO., 23, BOUVERIE STREET, E,C. 











MR. GEORGE REDWAY’S 
NEW LIST. 





BURMAH: 
As It Was, As It Is, and As It Will Be. 
By J. GEORGE SCOTT (“SHWAY YOE”), 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ESSAYS IN THE SfUDY OF 
FOLK SONGS. 


By Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO 
Crown 8vo, cloth eee 7s. 6d. 


DICG:KENSIANA: 


A Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings. 
Compiled by FRED. G. KITTON. 
With a Portrait of Boz from a Drawing by 
Samuel Laurence. 
540 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 506 Copies printed, 





POPE jJOAN: (the Female Pope); 
An Historical Study. 


Translated from the Greek of EMMANUEL RHOIDIS, 
with Preface, by CHARLES HaSTINGs COLLE’ TTE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; 


Or, a Rough Outside with a Gentle Heart. 


A Poem by CHARLES LAMB, now firss reprinted 
1rom the Original Edition of 1811. 


With Preface and Notes by RICHARD HERNE 
SHEPHERD. 
Feap. 8vo, parchment, 10s. 6d. 100 Copies printed. 


THE OCCULT WORLD PHENO- 
MENA and the SOCIETY for 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 
With a Protest by Madame BLAVATSKY. 
8vo, wrapper, 1s. 6d. 





Grorce Repway, York-street, Covent- garden. 








Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PLATONISCHE STUDIEN.|’ 
Von H. BONITZ. 
Third Edition. 


FRANZ VAHLEN, in Berlin, W. 
Dvutav & Co., 37, Soho-square, London, W. 





PUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Feap. 8vo, parchment, with gilt top, 5s., post-free. 
THE MODEL, and other Poems. By Cots- 
FORD DICK. 
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